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PELE’S HAIR. 

ROM islands of the sea it came to me: a 
dainty lock, originating in the depths of vol- 
canic fires, yet fair and light as gossamer, soft, 
shimmering, and of tender grayish tint, once flow- 
ing, it is said, from Pele’s brow—Pele, that an- 
cient fabled goddess, ruling with despotic sway 

the destinies of the Hawaiian people. 
To the naked eye this shining memento seems 





And Pele’s fiery throne is where 
“the fires 
That smoulder under ocean heave on high 
The new-made mountains.” 

Though now but “a fabled queen,” she slum- 
bers not. In every direction appear evidences of 
limitless and unceasing energy, and her well-ac- 
credited home, Kilauea, may be regarded as one 
of the safety-valves of a bottomless reservoir of 
melted earth, lying below the cooled and cooling 


at first view not unlike a tangled tress from hu- | crust, upon which mountains rise, rivers flow, 


man head, but under the microscope presents a 


web of finest threads greatly resembling spun | 
glass—dotted, too, with “drops” of jet, and alto- | 


gether very beautiful through ever-changing iri- 
descent hues. 


It is supposed to be formed by | 


the tossing off of small particles of lava from the | 
mouths of cones, blown with foree by the wind | 


both within and without the crater, until, becom- 


ing fine vitreous threads, they are “ whirled like | 


chaff upon the waves,” and gradually banded in 
small locks or tufts, float away to be picked up 
by tourists, and kept as souvenirs of Pele’s wrath- 
ful sway. 


and even cities are built for the dwelling and 
pleasure of the human race. Kilauea has been 
kept open from time immemorial, always dis- 
playing an indescribable measure of force, and 
for ages the billows of ocean have seethed and 
tottered under the scorching breath of this glow- 
ing myth. 

‘“‘ Imagine,” says one well known as a traveller 
and writer, “a vast chasm in the earth five or six 
times the depth of Niagara Falls, and seven or 
eight miles in circumference ; think of this upon 
the flank of a huge mountain—a mountain gradu- 
ally piled by powerful voleanic agencies for cen- 


turies past—and as a place ample in accommo- 
dation for the upbuilding of a great city, where 
loftiest spires, viewed from the rim, would seem 
small and low. 

“But neither cities nor meadows, water nor 
vegetable growth, can be found in this chiefest of 
the ‘deep places of the earth.’ A lake of lava lies 
there. It is Pele’s kingdom; and all about are 
strewed abundant evidences of the great unrest 
—of billows of flame eternally swaying to and 
fro in the fathomless molten abyss, of jets of fire 
flowing in hot haste to form mounds and cones, 
of sudden spouts of scorching lava flashing and 
glowing as such only can, and all surrounded and 
kept back, as it were, by an irregularly formed 
elliptical wall of basaltic rocks, rearing itself a 
thousand feet above the surface of the lava lake 
and descending to unknown depths, while ter- 
race-like, six hundred feet below the verge, one 
may note a vast amphitheatre gallery of black 
indurated lava, once a brilliant, glowing mass, 
upon which might now be ranged on drill a hun- 
dred thousand men. 

“Not to thé eye alone appeal impressions of 
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Fig. 1.—Bivue Vetiver Dress ror 
Girt From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Bive Gros Gram Reception Dress. 
Fronr.—[For Back, see Illustration on P. 157.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 





No, XI., Figs. 36-46. 


Fig. 3.—Biack VELVET 
Princesse Dress. 
For description see 


Figs. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SPRING TOILETTES. 
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Fig. 4.—Buack Famte House Dress.—Front. 
[For Back, see Illustration on P. 157.] 


For pattern and description see Supp!cinent, 
No, IIL, Figs, 5-1 








sepulchral tones fall on the ear— 
sharp whizzing calls, riuging like steel, and fierce 
as the whirlwind’s breath, as gas and steam, rush- 
ing with varying force, seek through obstructed 
apertures entrance to light and freedom. 

“Scores of craters rise from the fiery abyss, 
from which shoot out columns of gray smoke 
and pyramids of brilliant flame, while glowing 
ribbons of fire sweep onward to the seething 
caldron below, where, in eternal numbers, ‘ deep 
calleth unto deep.’ ” 

If grand by day, by night it becomes “ fear- 
fully glorious,” every wave glowing with fervent 
heat, every point and pyramid of flame a thou- 
sandfold intensified in beauty—“ as if thousands 
of giant Cyclops, working with united will, would 
rend in fragments the unbosomed treasures of 
the mountain, and with shrill fierce harmonies 
kept time with their Herculean labors.” 

No marvel, then, that upon the ear of igno- 
rance this colossal dirge of the ages should fall 
with crushing certainty of Pele’s wrath. 

But the “veil has been lifted.” One of the 
queens of the island, a convert to Christianity, 








Fig. 5.—Gros Grain aNnp 
Vexver Visttinc Dress. 


For description see 
3. Supplement. 
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resolved to “ dispel this gross darkness.” Assem- 
bling her subjects, she said to them: “ My faith- 
ful people, the gods do not dwell in that burning 
mountain in the centre of our isle. That is not 
God—no, it is a common burning mountain. See, 
I, your queen, will walk before you to that burn- 
ing mountain, will empty my wash-bowl into it, 
cast my slipper over it, defy it to the uttermost, 
and stand the consequences!” And this grand, 
true woman, nerving herself to the self-imposed 
task — her people following in pale horror, in 
expectancy of dreadful consequences — into the 
great gulf emptied the bowl, cast the slipper, 
and returned, full of joy that the shackles of 
superstition had been broken, and that hence- 
forth those timid but now believing South-sea 
Islanders would no longer do reverence to Pele, 
the phantom queen. 





BEHOLD, THIS WERE BEST. 


*T were better blow trumpets ’gainst love, keep away 

That traitorous urchin with fire or shower, 

Or fair or foul means you may have in your power, 

Than have him come near you for one little hour. 

Take physic, consult with your doctor, as you 

Would fight a contagion; carry all through 

The populous day some drug that smells loud, 

As you pass on your way, or make way through the 
crowd. 

Talk war, or carouse: only keep off the day 

Of his coming, with every true means in your way. 


Blow smoke in the eyes of the world, and laugh 

Witb the broad-chested men, as you loaf at your inn, 

As you crowd to your inn from your saddle, and quaff 

The red wine from a horn; while your dogs at your 
feet, 

Your slim spotted dogs, like the fawn, and as fleet, 

Crouch patiently by and look up at your face, 

As they wait for the call of the horn to the chase: 

For you shall not suffer, and you shall not sin, 

Until peace goes out and till love comes in. 


Love horses and hounds, meet many good men— 

Yea, men are most proper, and keep you from care. 

There is strength in a horse. There is pride in his 
will: 

It is sweet to look back as you climb the steep bill. 

There is room, You bave movement of limb; you 
have air, 

Have the smell of the wood, of the grasses: and then 

What comfort to rest, as you lie thrown at length 

All night and alone, with your fists full of strength! 

1st8. Joaquin Mitier. 
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0 Cut Paper Patterns of the new and con- 
venient Lady's Short Kilt Suit, consisting of Cut- 
away Facket, Vest, Scarf, and Yoke Kilt Skirt, 
and also of an elegant Pompadour Princesse 
Dress, will be published with our next Number. 
Full Lists of our Cut Paper Patterns will be sent 
by Mail on receipt of Postage. 











0B Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for March 2 contains a splendid por- 
trait of 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

engraved from the portrait by Wii1iaM E. 
MARSHALL, another installment of “ A SHADOW 
ON THE THRESHOLD,” and other interesting 
matter, 

Aun ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HArrer’s 
WEEKLY for March 9. 








BABY’S BUSINESS. 


NE of the common errors of inexperi- 
enced young mothers is in relation to 
the clothing of their babies. They are so 
afraid that it shall not be sufficient, that 
they err on the other side, and make it ab- 
surdly abundant, and the poor little subjects 
of their solicitude are found at a red heat 
that fevers and weakens the feeble frame, 
and renders it much more liable to any ill- 
ness than it otherwise might be. Certainly 
the child should be kept warm, and should 
never be allowed to know a chilly sensation, 
but it should not be kept too warm; yet in 
our own experience we have heard many a 
young mother complain of her baby’s rest- 
lessness and wakefulness at night, when 
nothing in the world was the matter but 
undue warmth, and the perspiration on the 
little wet pillow might have told the whole 
story. Another very frequent cause of rest- 
lessness is too tight a bandage about the 
body. Many a child writhes in a perpetual 
uneasiness, if not in a black-faced colic, be- 
cause the good, efficient nurse, in her deter- 
mination to secure a fine figure and an easily 
handled bundle, has pinned the little flan- 
nel band so tightly as in the one case to be 
very uncomfortable, and in the other to ob- 
struct the digestive processes. 
We, of the present day, dress children, in 








this respect, much more wisely than our an- 
cestors did a few generations since. Then 
the wilderness of swaddling-bands was 
something fearful to think of; heart and 
lungs and stomach were confined, at the 
option of any ignorant woman who had the 
charge of the child at the time, till results 
of the worst description frequently ensued. 
For, with no freedom for the limbs, and but 
little, if any, for the vital organs, emaciation 
and debility could but follow the practice ; 
the circulation was impeded, the digestion 
hindered, the breathing impaired, and the 
writhing and twisting of the child to escape 
its misery or relieve its bondage occasioned 
countless deformities that have now almost 
ceased to be seen. 

The articles of a baby’s clothing, it is thus 
understood, should all be comfortably loose, 
and the greater part of them should be of 
flannel. Many mothers, in their love of the 
beautiful, prefer the delicate and sheer ap- 
pearance of lace-trimmed linen cambric for 
the first under-wear; but although this may 
be very pleasing to the eye, they should re- 
member that their babies are not dolls, and 
that linen cambric is not half so comfort- 
able and wholesome as flannel, or as gar- 
ments knit of the fine wools; for babies, it 
should be understood, perspire a great deal, 
and the damp linen invariably strikes a 
chill to the skin with the first evaporating 
breath of air that reaches it, while flannel 
absorbs the moisture and promotes an equa- 
ble warmth. 

Another mistaken notion of many moth- 
ers is concerning the advisability of expos- 
ing the neck and arms of the baby. They 
look so lovely, indeed, that it is hard to put 
them out of sight; but the high neck and 
long sleeve are infinitely surer and safer on 
the side of health. Quite as important as 
this matter, also, is the abolition of the cum- 
brous drapery in the length of the ornament- 
al skirts. To be sure, this drapery has a 
charming effect, but its weight has a great 
tendency to deform the feet and ankles of a 
child. A skirt can be quite long enough 
without any such surplusage as we are too 
apt to admire with the remnant of barbaric 
taste left to us; a third of a yard beyond 
the feet is more than sufficient length for 
security in wrapping the feet, and can be 
made quite enough for beauty. 

To sum up in the matter of clothing: a 
knitted shirt, a flannel band, a napkin, a 
flannel pin-blanket and skirt, with a cam- 
bric gown that may be as fine as one will, 
are all the clothing that a baby needs for 
the first six months, with the exception of 
a little folding blanket, something less than 
a yard square, of flannel or of cashmere, as 
it may be, for the purpose of keeping the 
hands warm and of warding off draughts, 
wrapped about the head and shoulders. 
The simpler these articles are, the oftener 
the mother can afford to change them, and 
the more she will be likely to keep the 
child in exactly the condition that it re- 
quires. For one of the great secrets of a 
baby’s health is its frequent change of ap- 
parel, as garments that are not perfectly 
fresh are not only liable to tease and irri- 
tate the tender skin painfully, but do worse 
mischief in preventing the pores from ful- 
filling their function. They should be 
changed at morning and night; and strings, 
by-the-way, rather than pins, should be used 
for fastening them. 

The bath, of course, is even more necessa- 
ry than the frequent change of garments; 
the young baby needs an entire bath every 
day. But it is a mistake to suppose that 
this should be a plunge bath, or that cold 
water is more invigorating to the little 
thing, and therefore better, than warm. 
The water, in the early months, should be 
tepid, or of about the same temperature as 
the body; and it can gradually be made 
cooler as the child is older and better able 
to meet it. Cold water could only shock 
and terrify a baby with unknown horrors. 
The mother or nurse should be provided 
with a woolen or Canton flannel apron, lined 
with oil-silk, and the child is best washed 
upon the knees. The body may be kept 
qtite covered, with the exception of the par- 
ticular portion undergoing ablution—as fast 
as a leg or an arm is bathed and dried, the 
same being quickly tucked under cover; in 
this way the child is not exposed or chilled. 
A baby, as a rule, needs no scrubbing; 
scarcely more than a gentle wetting and 
drying; the lather of fine soap answers all 
purposes, although care must be given to 
such spots as those where the fat folds of 
the neck render excoriation and chafing pos- 
sible. Many children fear and hate their 
bath, probably on account of the pain it 
gives to some chafed portion of the skin; 
but if a little is bathed at a time, the at- 
tention diverted, and then a little more 
bathed, this is a difficulty easily surmounted. 
It is no consequence if it does take more 
time, for people who have babies owe them 
their whole time if they need it. Wherever 
chafing is likely to take place, it may be 
prevented by wiping very dry and sprinl» 





ling powder on the surface; where it has 
already taken place, mutton tallow whipped 
to a cream rapidly heals it. There is a su- 
perstition regarding children’s nails, and 
the error of cutting them before their own- 
ers are three months old; but this is only 
one of the superstitions by which nurses 
save themselves trouble, and the nails 
should be cut as soon as they need it, in 
order to prevent the little hands from 
scratching the face. Another superstition 
is that which encourages the clipping of 
the eyelashes when the child is asleep, to 
promote their growth—a dangerous prac- 
tice, as if an atom of the clipping found its 
way beneath the lid, it would occasion in- 
flammation and distress. 

Almost as important as the bath is the 
baby’s exercise. It has been the custom 
to deride and satirize the nurse’s habit of 
shaking and dandling the little creatures; 
but the habit will survive the ridicule, as 
it would seem to be a matter of instinct with 
mothers, and of necessity with babies, who 
vastly relish it. It often cures their colics, 
and it is almost the only way there is of 
giving them exercise, and but for such mo- 
tion their quiescent condition would be 
really injurious. Of course there can be 
excess in every thing; but a moderate de- 
gree of tossing and trotting is as essential as 
is the gentle rubbing, at morning and even- 
ing, up and down the spine and along the 
legs and sides, with the flat of the hand, and 
with which every baby manifests delight, 
stretching himself under it as if he meant 
to grow like a blossom of Jack’s bean stalk. 





BY A THREAD. 


LIFE of suspense, said some witty 

writer--a life of suspense is the life 
of a spider; and the life of a spider would 
presumably be worthier of disdain than the 
life of that worm which we are frequently 
declared to be. For what is more exasper- 
ating or more weakening than suspense ? 
When we are out of it, we at any rate know 
the worst, are perhaps ready to meet it, and 
have our help to call upon; but while we 
are in suspense, all our aid and help, uncall- 
ed upon, is in suspense with us, and but 
adds to the discomfort of our condition. 
Thus there are few of us who can meet 
bravely a positive assurance of the worst, 
who do not find in suspense something ab- 
solutely unendurable, although we know 
that it is one degree better than certainty 
for the one glimmer of hope that it allows. 
But when certainty of the worst comes, we 
bend to the blow, and nerves are not irri- 
tated nor sensibilities shattered, as they 
are by the long strain of suspense, hoping, 
fearing, painting the worst with all its viv- 
id horror, the best with all its ecstatic joy, 
and swinging between the two with all the 
wearying and killing wear and tear of one 
swinging between bliss and torment. What 
we know, we can either bear, or we can die 
beneath its weight; what we are forbidden 
to know, stretches the heart-strings till, if 
they would snap and let us down into death 
or idiocy, it would sometimes be relief. 

It is one of the curiosities of circumstance 
and fate that the greater part of the sus- 
pense that is borne in this sphere is borne 
by women. It is women who sit at home 
and wait for the world to come to them, 
rather than go out and seek destiny, and 
early does suspense become their compan- 
ion. Owing to her very nature, its timid- 
ity and modesty, it is the woman who must 
wait for her lover to speak before she evinces 
favor; tradition has marked out her réle for 
her there as that of silence and negation ; 
she must not love, she must not know she 
loves, till the lover’s kiss touches her lips 
as the coal of fire touched the prophet’s. 
But of course the woman is an absurd phe- 
nomenon who is not false to such teaching. 
If she can not declare her love, she feels it; 
she does not wait to love till she is asked 
to love; but she has no way of putting an 
end to her suspense, and so she remains in 
it till the lord of her fate dares to try his 
own, and many a time in its course, with 
reason or without it, she has been heavy 
with despair: 

“She only said, ‘My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,’ she said; 
She said, ‘I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead!’” 
Nor can this ever be any otherwise, since 
the mere fact of her putting off her timid- 
ity would make another being of her, and, 
putting off that for which she is loved, rob 
her of the love she awaits. It is the wom- 
an, too, who sits in suspense, holding her 
breath on her lips, before her child is born, 
uncertain if the fiat be life or death at last, 
the fact of her uncertainty present with her 
in every pulsation. It is the woman who, 
more frequently than any of the other sex, 
hangs over the couch of illness, forgetting 
food and sleep and time for her dear ones, 
and waits the determination of the awful 
hand that withholds the flight of the de- 








stroying or of the life-bearing angel. It is 
the woman, too, who tilts the glass at the 
window, searching the horizon for the ship 
that contrary winds delay, or, more unbless- 
ed than that, waits out of sight of sea till 
the step she knows shall sound upon the 
threshold. She is in suspense, she knows 
the dangers of the sea, and knows them all 
the more cruelly that she has not the chance 
or power to wrestle with them and subdue 
them. The husband, on the sea, never thinks 
of doubt or suspense: ‘he knows his busi- 
ness ;. he is overcoming the elements; he is 
handling his ship ; he is busy, and has small 
time to encourage any poetic pain; he knows 
he is coming to shore, wind and weather 
permitting, and to them, so used is he to 
buffeting them, he hardly gives 1 second 
thought. His life is hard, but hers at home 
is harder, for neither household cares nor 
children hanging round her neck will take 
her thoughts from him and all his possibil- 
ities. And so of the soldier’s wife—a wom- 
an who never knows her own estate, wheth- 
er she be wife or widow; while she goes 
about her little errands, the one that makes 
all her happiness may be writhing in mor- 
tal agony, and the light of day may have 
gone out forever; rumors of battle come a 
cruel while before the wholly ascertained 
truth, and for her the world hangs on a 
thread that seems to be nothing but her 
heart-strings. 
“But ah! thought kills me, that I am not thought, 
To leap large lengths of miles when thou art gone, 
But that, so much of earth and water wrought, 
I must attend time’s leisure with my moan.” 
There are few instances where men suffer 
a similar or proportionate anxiety from sus- 
pense, and when they do, as fathers or broth- 
ers, it is almost always shared by some wom- 
an. Of course their business perplexities 
often keep them on the rack, but they are 
by no means so painful as suspense where 
the affections are concerned, and, such as 
they are, they can usually be relieved in 
some measure by action. Action is the only 
alleviation in all cases, be the sufferer man 
or woman. To keep busy about something, 
the more imperative the better, something 
that will compel us to think of the work 
and its object, and thus forget ourselves 
and our especial worriment till sufficient 
time elapses to bring the worst to pass or 
to dismiss the trouble altogether: that is a 
Lethe which we all can driuk, and the more 
unselfish is the action, the deeper and more 
efficient is the draught. To lose ourselves 
is to lose our trouble; and it is not only for 
our immediate comfort that we should en- 
deavor to do this, when thus tried, but for 
our future health, since the breathlessness 
and heart-beating of suspense, if allowed to 
get the upper hand, are apt to engender ail- 
ments for which there is no medicine, 





A CALL TO THE UNCONVERTED. 


ODERN thought, forever trying to 

solve that insoluble problem, woman, 
declares that the decrease in marriages 
among our better classes is due to her false 
standard of living. She has so long been 
the seape-goat to bear into wildernesses of 
forgetfulness the sins of the whole people, 
that an accusation more or less is not worth 
the trouble of attention, save where the 
time seems to give it proof. 

Statistics, asking questions hither and 
yon—a very Paul Pry of intrusiveness—re- 
ports that this falling off is in the centres 
of population, where the daily demands are 
greatest. Fifty years ago, city life, if more 
ceremonious, was hardly more elaborate and 
costly than country life. That was an age 
preceding operas and expensive concerts— 
an age antedating prodigal club outgoes 
and accumulated shopping; before the ar- 
rival thrice a week of new fashions from 
Paris; before the rage for bric-d-brac and 
china; before the necessity of splendid un- 
paid-for churches, with their load of d bt 
and exorbitant pew rental; before the ad- 
vent of the general custom of living up to 
one’s last cent. 

Now the civic father of many sons toiis 
terribly during their nonage, very likely, 
but he knows that the days of his bondage 
are numbered, and that he is preparing pro- 
ducers for the world’s great market. But 
the father of many daughters toils terribly 
also, and knows that his fetters will gall 
until he can fit them on some other man’s 
wrists. Else what means the eagerness with 
which fathers not less than mothers plan 
and hope and labor to achieve what they 
consider a good settlement for their girls? 

Artemus Ward’s entreaty to “give the 
old man a chance” has a sound of pathos in 
it in these times. Young ladies are educa- 
ted with reference to the profession of mar- 
riage, and do not marry. What remains but 
that papa should still satisfy the wants that 
indulgence multiplies, and refurnish the ar- 
mory whose weapons have failed? Young 
men starting in life fear to undertake the 
care of these expensively reared girls, Let 
us grant that it is commonly a selfish and 
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cowardly fear, bred of self-indulgence, yet 
the fact of its existence must be met. 

There seem to be three ways to the light 
out of this maze of perplexity. The first 
involves the settlement of a dowry upon 
the bride. That method is so un-American, 
and often so impossible, that it need not be 
considered. The second plan would sub- 
stitute simplicity for show, and retrench 
every where in the home life of marriagea- 
ble girls. And that procedure is so opposed 
to the fixed habits of a generation that even 
these grewsome times will hardly establish 
it. “This is a hard doctrine ; who can bear 
it?” would ery not only Flora, but Flora’s 
papa and mamma, who want the dear child 
to have her fling, so to speak. And the 
third, the possible, the desirable, the honor- 
able, the wise, the rewarding way, is to 
teach Flora to earn her own luxuries when 
her school-days are ended, and encourage 
her to put her talent at usance. 

Is not this allowed by society? Queen 
Victoria has had each of her children so 
thoroughly trained in some one art or handi- 
craft that each could be a bread-winner 
should any republican mob sequester their 
annual millions. In London the exiled 
Princess PreERRE BONAPARTE hung out her 
modest sign, and solicited the London la- 
dies’ dress-making. In a ware-room quiet- 
ly furnished, hung with portraits of the 
great NAPOLEON’s father and mother, Ma- 
dame R. P. BONAPARTE, as she called her- 
self, took her customers’ orders, gave them 
gentle hints as to the art of dress and the 
principles of the becoming, superintended 
twenty unchignoned and unflounced young 
women, and bore herself with dignity and 
kindness. Thus she supported her princely 
husband and her two children, going to her 
pretty home at night to substitute musical 
scales and French verbs for the yard meas- 
ure and the day-book. 

Shall our republican girls, daughters of 
sovereigns, themselves sovereign, fear to 
do likewise? Only the earners know the 
pleasure and value of money earned. Wages 
are their own reward. And the girl whose 
talent for millinery, for dress-making, for 
upholstery, for cooking, for fancy-work, for 
book-keeping, or any other craft, might not 
only broaden her limitations as a daughter, 
but open to her the career of a wife, is un- 
der bonds to destiny to take up her work. 
The husband who knows that his wife can 
and will help him in what is often the aw- 
ful struggle for existence is strong, in that 
knowledge, to do his work alone. And the 
father of half a dozen marriageable girls, 
self-respecting and self-helping, disproves 
the acrid wisdom of the old Dutch proverb, 
that a house full of waiting daughters is 
like a cellar full of sour beer. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING MILLINERY. 
COLORS, 

4 RESH importations of spring millinery arrive 
daily, and confirm the rumored revival of 
Havana and mastic gray shades. There is great 
variety in these sober tints, and the names most 
prominent on the list of colors are mode, drab, 
silver, beige, clair de lune, Havana, tan, wood, mas- 
tic, and finally ashes-of-roses, which is revived in 
precisely the pinkish-drab hue formerly known 
under this name. To contrast with these are the 
moss and olive green, fresh rose, pale sky blue, 
poppy red, and various yellow shades, from the 

lightest cream tints to dark mandarin. 


MATERIALS, ORNAMENTS, ETC. 


One of the special novelties to relieve quiet 
colors is gold and silver ribbon. This is an inch 
or more in width, is thinner and more flexible 
than the metal braids, and is used as bows, or as 
loops forming parts of bows that are partly of 
satin ribbon, or else to tie bouquets of flowers. 
Satin is above every thing the material for trim- 
ming, both in ribbons and cut bias from the piece. 
There are still gros grain sides to satin ribbons, 
but the greater number are “ two-tone” satin rib- 
bons, being double-faced, satin on both sides, yet 
each of different color. Those two inches wide 
are most largely imported, but leading French 
milliners use many ribbons that are only an inch 
wide. Watered silk ribbons are next in impor- 
tance, but these have been out of fashion only a 
few seasons, and it is rather soon to revive them 
successfully; the best are only watered on one 
side, and are satin on the other. Fringed rib- 
bons are shown as novelties. These have an inch- 
wide stripe down the middle of satin, silk, or wa- 
tered surface, with a fringe of the same width on 
each side. Ombre ribbons have a shaded satin 
stripe in the middle. Jardiniére ribbons have the 
fringe of many colors, while the stripe in the mid- 
dle is of solid color. 

For lighter trimmings are the new satin gauzes, 
watered gauze, moss gauze, chenille gauze, and 
gauze bourettes. The satin gauzes have lace- 
like stripes alternating with thin satin lines, and 
are very handsome for soft crowns, or for bunch- 
es of irregular folds around the crown of soft 
straw or chip bonnets. In other gauzes these 
stripes are watered; in some they have velvet 
mossy pile; still others have stripes of chenille 
loops between stripes of gauze. Gauze bourettes 
with knotted threads have already been deScribed. 
These are most usually in one color, but some 
show jardinitre combinations of several colors. 
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The dainty “cobweb gauzes” are as thin as if 
woven by spiders, and there is a new. fringed 
gauze with rows of Tom Thumb fringe woven 
across it so tightly that the threads can not be 
pulled out. Very little gros grain is shown, but 
this is a standard article that the best milliners 
are not willing to give up. Old-fashioned pin- 
dotted silks with tiny raised spots are revived, 
and there are trimming silks with the inevitable 
rough threads like those of bourette. Soft satin 
brocades are shown in small figures of two col- 
ors, or else in two tones of one color, and are as 
flexible in quality as the twilled silks so long 
used for trimming. There are also basket-woven 
silks of the same pliable quality. 

The beaded ornaments are most varied. Pearl 
galloons are made up of four or five rows of 
beads for binding the brim or resting flatly on 
the coronet, and there are pearl fringes to match, 
pearl comb-shaped ornaments for bow on the 
crown, and balls of pearl on rods for brooches. 
Gray, jet, and rainbow beads are shown in the 
same way. Four silvered balls on gold stems 
make stylish ornaments also. Ostrich tips in 
bunches are more used than the single demi- 
long plumes. New pompons of split ostrich 
feathers are very light and dressy. 

A most natural effect is given to the pale green 
foliage so largely imported, by making these 
leaves of oil-silk instead of muslin, and not put- 
ting wire down the middle. A great deal of 
green rubber “ tubing,” as it is technically called, 
is used to tie in clusters and hang like grasses, 
or to string pearl beads upon in most incongru- 
ous fashion as fringe. The flowers represent ev- 
ery blossom known to the garden, the woods, or 
the fields, and with these are natural grasses, 
seed pods, grain, and other odd clusters of skele- 
ton buds, being merely the green calyxes of rose- 
buds stripped from their colored petals. Worm- 
eaten faded green leaves are among the most 
natural things shown. 


TUSCANS, NEW BRAIDS, ETC. 


The yellow Tuscan braids are chosen by the 
most expensive Parisian milliners to trim as mod- 
els of spring styles; these will rival the nicest 
French chips, A novelty is gray chip alternating 
with silver braid on the whole bonnet. Other 
bonnets have points of cardinal or of blue velvet 
in the fancy straw brim, while still others have 
the straw crown most quaintly folded over on top 
and on the sides, and ornamented there with rows 
of buttons of black velvet, or gilt, or steel. Black 
and white chips are much mixed together. Some 
Normandy crowns are shown. Very close brims 
are on meny bonnets, but there is little doubt 
that coronet fronts will be most popular for spring 
and summer. 

For early spring use there are fine black chip 
bonnets, with narrow black satin ribbon forming 
an Alsacian bow on top, and a frill of black Span- 
ish lace below the crown. A bow of gold (metal) 
ribbon holds a bunch of rose-buds and leaves low 
down on the left side of the crown. The brim is 
bound with gold braid, and the face trimming is 
a black lace ruche, This is one of the new Span- 
ish designs, but for more dressy Spanish bon- 
nets the yellow-tinted Tuscans are chosen, and 
the brim and part of the crown covered with 
crushed pink and cream-colored roses, over which 
a veil of yellow tulle is tied, and then made to 
serve as strings. Still other Tuscan straws have 
the large Tuvée rosette of yellow watered ribbon 
on the top, a bouquet of dark damask roses, with 
worm-eaten leaves, and mignonette, while the roll- 
ed coronet is covered with myrtle green velvet. 
This is a very elegant design, yet very simple and 
easily copied. The reader must remember that 
the large rosette is of loose, irregular loops—per- 
haps twenty in number—of inch-wide ribbon, and 
must not be stiff and prim-looking. Some crowns 
of fancy straw bonnets are slightly in Normandy 
shape. Other bonnets have their square crowns 
trimmed with the band of braid and stiff set bow 
of braid worn last summer. 

Ostrich tips dusted with gold are seen on the 
new French bonnets. The daisies or Margue- 
rites, the flower of the Queen of Italy, are formed 
into chains and put around the brim. Brooches 
made up of rows of gilt beads, each as large as 
a pea, are on other hats. Olive green velvet or 
gauze is much used with pale blue damasks and 
with pink rose-buds. The combinations of color 
are very original, Myrtle green, ivory white, 
crimson, and yellow form a favorite mélange. 


DOMESTIC WOOLENS, ETC, 


Domestic woolen goods now so closely copy 
French fabrics in colors and design that many 
buy them as imported goods. There are spring 
bourettes of domestic manufacture in all the new 
combinations of color, of nice soft quality, sold 
for 75 or 80 cents a yard. For children there 
are basket-woven cloths at the same price in pale 
blue, buff, mastic gray, brown, and cardinal. 

French beiges of remarkably fine quality, and 
light for summer wear, are now shown in double 
widths, and cost as much as camel’s-hair. Ivory 
white and pale blue camel’s-hair costs from $1 75 
to $2 50 a yard. 

The most popular design for finishing the edges 
of woolen dress skirts is a single kilt-pleated 
flounce, with the pleats so broad and distinct and 
the flounce so deep that when worn with an over- 
skirt the effect of a kilt skirt is produced. The 
edges of this kilt flounce are simply hemmed, and 
the pleats are stitched on by machine, in one row 
of stiching or else several. The rows of stitch- 
ing used on the hems of over-skirts or of polo- 
naises are most stylish when they are parallel and 
in one cluster, not separated in two sets of rows. 
If the wool material is sleazy and has not suffi- 
cient body to keep the stitching from drawing, it 
should be faced with silesia before being stitched. 


EMBROIDERY, LINGERIE, ETC. 


Colored embroidery is the novelty in imported 
under-clothing, and this is now so delicately done 





that it is no longer objected to by ladies who have 
hitherto preferred white needle-work. Gowns, 
chemises, and petticoats of the nicest French per- 
caie have the neck, sleeves, and the frills of skirts 
needle-worked in tiny scallops of three colors, the 
first scallop is pale blue, the next dark red, the 
third yellow, and a delicate vine tracery is then 
wrought inside in colors to match. The square- 
necked Pompadour chemises are shown in num- 
bers. The French sacque shapes that fit close to 
the figure are the most popular of all, and are so 
generally worn that dealers are selling yokes and 
sleeves covered with exquisite needle-work for 
$1 25, of such qualities as were formerly sold for 
$3 or $4; these are objected to now as they re- 
quire full chemises, and this fullness adds too 
much to the bulk of the figure for the present 
slender styles. There is also a variety of combi- 
nation garment worn with a view to doing away 
with the number and size of the many separate 
pieces of under-clothing formerly used. The best 
furnishing houses now import cambric, linen, and 
percale garments that fit the waist as closely as 
a corset cover, slope plainly over the hips, extend 
thence to the knee, and are trimmed below with 
tucks and ruffles to take the place of the short 
under-petticoat, and at the same time of the cor- 
set cover. Another garment is a corset waist 
with drawers attached, and this does away with 
a chemise; sometimes this is high in the neck, 
and made of the raw silk flannel so popular now 
for ladies’ under-wear; it is also shown in fine 
cambrics. The princesse petticoats were de- 
scribed last week. One or two narrow ruffles, 
each headed by a cluster of tucks, is the trim- 
ming most used for white muslin skirts of the 
length worn with walking dresses. These ruffles 
are in many cases scalloped, and often overcast 
with blue or crimson. 

Colored embroidery is used in a similar way 
on the white muslin yoke dresses or the pleated 
slips worn by children in short clothes. The 
patent ruffling is embroidered in color for this 
purpose, and there are pretty Hamburg bands, 
insertions, and edges for trimming the skirt, 
sleeves, neck, and down the long pleats, all 
wrought in deep blue or cardinal red. 

The broad collars and cuffs now worn are be- 
ing bordered with the colored jardiniére em- 
broidery for spring dresses, and for gay suits to 
be used in the country in the summer. Some 
have the three colors — yellow, red, and blue— 
now so often associated, while others have an 
inch-wide border of dark red worked with blue 
or with pink or white; the edges are then finish- 
ed with torchon lace. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Worrtuineton & SmitH; Arnotp, Constasie, & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and A. T. Srewarr & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Miss J. M. Krmpat1, of Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, has been appointed clerk of the recently 
organized Tax Commission. She has been act- 
ing as Assistant State Treasurer. 

—A very notable figure at the Burnert- 
SHOEMAKER wedding in Baltimore was that of 
the bride’s train-bearer, ‘‘ Mammy GRACIg,”* an 
old colored woman, who has cared for the young- 
sters of three generations in the SHOEMAKER 
family. She marched proudly up the aisle with 
a new bandana handkerchief of gorgeous colors 
on her head, and when the party reached the al- 
tar, took her stand beside the President of the 
United States. 

—The Rev. W. H. H. Murray dictates his ser- 
mons toa lady, who prints them with a type- 
—" and he delivers them from the printed 
slips. 

—Westminster Abbey will early in March be 
the scene of the marriage of TENNyson’s youn- 
gest son, LioneL, to Miss Locker, daughter of 
FREDERICK LOCKER, a writer of charming soci- 
ety verses, 

—Mr. B. Parties, the author ofthat charming 
short story in HARPER’s last October Magazine, 
entitled ‘*On a Melon Schooner,”’ contributes a 
very interesting article to the March number of 
that periodical, based on a collection of thirty- 
three unpublished letters of WasHINGTON. 
These letters throw new light upon WasHine- 
TON’S domestic life. In one of them WasuHine- 
TON acts as amanuensis for his wife. In this 
letter he tells how long he may live, and, curi- 
ously, the time of his death is within sixteen 
days of the date he indicates. In another letter, 
addressed to his sister, WASHINGTON gives some 
advice as to the possible marriage of his favorite 
niece. 

—In a Washington letter to the St. Louis Zven- 
ing Post, ‘‘ Gail Hamilton” is spoken of as an in- 
valuable person at dinner parties. ‘She is one 
of the readiest and brightest talkers in Wash- 
ington—one of the rare class of talkers who do 
not monopolize the conversation. She is never 
didactic, but is always original, and falls readily 
into the light vein which is most agreeable in 
society.”’ 

—Mrs. Justice HARLAN, stately and handsome, 
is a sister of the Messrs. SHANKLIN, editors of the 
Courier, of Evansville. One of these two broth- 
ers is six feet six inches in height, and the other 
is — as tall. 

ashington correspondent of the Syracuse 
Journal thus describes the wives of certain public 
men: “Mrs. STANLEY MaTTueEws, brisk, cheery, 
elastic, silver-haired; Mrs. Hamrrn, forty, with 
sunny hair, rosy face, and intelligent, fine expres- 
sion; Mrs. AN@Us CAMERON, tall, airy, sylph-like, 
spirituelle, and winning; Mrs. Dorsey, a beautiful 
and amiable brunette; Mrs. Secretary M‘Crary, 
girlish and petite, with a blooming, happy expres- 
sion; while Mrs. Secretary SHERMAN is tall, and 
has a bright, smiling face, a profusion of chest- 
nut hair, and a cordial, practical manner.”’ 

—The heir-apparent to the throne of Italy, 
little Prince Victor, was extremely fond of his 
a a pce who used to relate anecdotes of his 

ittle grandson with great gusto. The King was 
a great smoker, and once this little fellow, de- 
siring to follow in his grandpapa’s footsteps, 
asked for a cigar. ‘* Bah!” said the King; ‘‘it’s 
a bad habit.” “Is it? Well, then, when I grow 
up [ll teach you better than to do it,’ was the 
quick reply of the little Crown Prince. One 
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day the little prince was talking with his grand- 
father, and, as the story goes, asked him what 
he should be when he grew to be a mian. “Oh, 
perhaps you'll be a king some day; and I hope 
you'll try to be a good one,’’ was his grand- 
father’s reply. ‘‘That will be very pleasant,” 
said the prince; “but can 1 be a circus-rider 
too? Because it would be more fun.” 

—It is said that Prince Esternazy, whose 
mother, born Lady Sakanm VILLIERS, was the 
reigning English beauty at the beginning of the 
reign of Queen VicToria, is now on a visit to 
England, and about to marry a well-known 
American heiress, now moving in the intimate 
circle of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

—One of the two beautiful Misses Lrvineston, 
of Livingston Manor, on the Hudson, is about to 
be married to the eldest son of the Right Hon. 
GEORGE CAVENDISH BENTINCK, M.P. 

—Lord BEACONSFIELD recently had two va- 
cant orders to dispose of, and comment is ex- 
cited by the fact that he declined one of them 
for himself, and gave the other to the eldest 
brother of his strongest political enemy, Mr. 
GLADSTONE, who is a Scotch baronet, and, like 
his brother, opposed to Lord BEACONSFIELD in 
polities. 

—It is mentioned with some ground for au- 
thority in England that Prince LEoro.p, Queen 
VIcToRiIa’s youngest son, 1s about to enter the 
Church. The Queen is said to oppose it, main- 
ly on the ground of the prince’s weak state of 
health, which prevents him from any active men- 
tal or physical labor. 

—NaTHAN Woop, of Deep River, Indiana, is 
the oldest postmaster in the United States, hav- 
ing been appointed over forty years ago by Pres- 
ident JACKSON. 

—Judge Asa Packer, the most opulent man 
in Pennsylvania, is seventy-three, tall, slender, 
hale, and hearty, with eagle ngse, keen and kind- 
ly blue eyes surmounted by bushy brows, rosy 
cheeks, thick gray hair, and a chin whisker white 
as snow. 

—By his marriage with Miss De RotuscaiLp 
the Earl of Rosebery will become one of the 
wealthiest men in the world, for although other 
magnates will have a larger nominal income, he 
will have, comparatively speaking, no estates to 
keepup. According to the statistics of the Leg- 
acy Oflice, Miss HANNAH DE ROTHSCHILD has 
in her own right £120,000 per annum; but those 
who are versed in the enormous wealth of the 
ROTHSCHILDs can hardly believe that one of the 
elder members of the firm died only worth this 
trifle. The marriage of the young lady takes 
place in March. It will be celebrated according 
to the Jewisi and Christian rites. Miss Han- 
NAH DE ROTHSCHILD is not only an heiress hors 
ligne, but, like many of the ladies of her fumily, 
an enthusiast in music and art. 

—Dr. Doran, who died a few days since, was 
editor of Notes and Queries, and the author of 
several entertaining works. He was a pleasant, 
genial man, with a bright smile, a hearty laugh, 
and a fund of literary and dramatic lore and an- 
ecdote. Twenty years ago he was a favorite butt 
for the Saturday Review, which, among other 
things, once said that the style of a certain book 
—supposed to be written by a noble duke, but 
in reality believed to be the work of the doctor 
and one of his colleagues—was Dorano ipso Do- 
ranior. He was passionately fond of the stage 
and its professors—one of his best books was 
about plays and players—and he was never hap- 
pier than when presiding over the annual cere- 
mony of “‘ Baddeley’s twelfth-cake” in the green- 
room of Drury Lane. 

—GEORGE GOODWIN, who died on the 8th of 
February, in Burnside, Connecticut, aged ninety- 
one, was the last survivor of the Yale class of 
1806, and was at the time of his death the oldest 
graduate of the college. From 1818 until 1826 he 
was the publisher of the Hartford Courant, then 
called the Connecticut Courant. 

—Dean STANLEY says that when he and Mr. 
GLADSTONE were at school together near Liver- 
pool, they were both noted for their dullness at 
figures. The dean adds that he never improved, 
but that GLADSTONE has become one of the best 
mathematicians in Europe. 

—Mr. MonTGomerRY Batre, late Postmaster- 
General, is said to have recently remarked: 
““Van BuREN said to me in St. Louis, when I 
told him bis son Smita Van BuReEN had been 
married: ‘I thought he had given that girl up. 
Well, he’s ruined. She is very rich. Now he'll 
give up his profession of the law, where he had 
great ability, and become really a rich man—the 
least useful of human beings. Poor Smira!’”’ 

—Mr. Epmunpv Yares states in the London 
World that on the front of a house in Albert 
Terrace, Knightsbridge, has been recently paint- 
ed, in large letters, the inscription, ‘‘ Naboth’s 
Vineyard.”” The house is the residence of Mr. 
CHARLES READE, and the legend is supposed to 
refer to a prevalent idea that some one covets 
the site, desiring to pull down the dramatic noy- 
elist’s modest tenement and erect a magnificent 
mansion, ; 

—A very ancient salt, RopertT RATCLIFFE, 
of Nantucket, Massachusetts, now eighty-three 
years old, was on the vessel that carried Napo- 
LEON to St. Helena, and remembers well the in- 
cidents of the voyage. The Emperor used to 
speak to him occasionally, as well as to all the 
other sailors. 

—It is said of the present Prime Minister of En- 
gland that he has obtained and held all through 
his career the respect of his social equals. He 
has never been wealthy, yet not a whisper has ever 
been breathed by the voice of calumny against 
his scrupulous integrity. On the one occasion 
when he was accused of a job, he strangled the 
slander almost without an effort. Moreover, in 
society his genuine refinement, his extraordinas 
ry tact, his brilliance of repartee, and his inex- 
haustible powers as a conversationalist, have 
made their mark. He is the friend of his sov- 
ereign, because, having the soul of a gentleman, 
he conducts himself toward her with the rever- 
ence befitting herladyhood. The merit, perhaps, 
is small, except by contrast, but it is highly val- 
ued by the august personage who during her reign 
has’ more than once had occasion to complain 
of the scant courtesy exhibited by her advisers. 
Lord BEACONSFIELD, in fact, was born a courtier, 
albeit he has never in one iota touched the réle 
of the sycophant. The monde has sought him, 
not he the monde, and it is not a little remark- 
able that while the late Lady BeEAconsFIELp’s 
salons were most exclusive, her husband, now 
at the apex of his ambition, has, with inimitable 
grace, assigned to himself the task of fascinating 
all, enn ote of political color, with whom he 
is brought in contact. 
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Passementerie Curtain Bands, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tue curtain band Fig. 1 is made of thick clar- See illustrations on page 157. 
et-colored silk cord in passementerie. The ends TuxsE insertions are worked with crochet cot- 
of the cord are slipped crosswise through a wood- < { een pene J ae. : s ton, No. 25, and fine steel knitting-needles, cross- 
en mould covered with claret-colored silk, and 1 eal 28 a : I == | | } wise, in rounds going back and forth. For the 
finished with long tassels of fine silk cord of the 88 en wt eoee sas insertion Fig. 1 make a foundation of 24 st. 
same color, The single strands are finished with (stitch), and on these knit as follows: 1st round. 
small silk tassels as shown by the illustration. | —Sl. (slip; the first st. of each round is slipped, 
At the top the tassels are edged with passemen- & sa eet I : i) wees | seem oe) Sees eeee ae and will therefore not be further mentioned), t. t. 
terie braid, in the scallops of which are knotted , e208 es8))) eee eee t see ee cm a 0. (throw the thread over), k. 2 together (knit 2 
small tassels of similar silk. ‘_m _ enses r Try ie -eseeseeeoo a st. together), 9 k. (knit plain), 4 p. (purled), 6 k., 

The curtain band Fig. 2 is made of brown silk ee eee i Sas yess” 7 z aes ; t. t. o., k. 2 together. 2d round.—T. t. o., k. 2 
in two shades, and is laid in loops. The ends are Fig. 2.—Borper or Har Rack, Fic. 1. g a, together, 8 k., twice alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
run crosswise through a wooden mould covered wi A a gether; then 2 k., three times alternately k. 2 
with brown silk and ornamented with passemen- y I) Aili Allo f 4 Af hAIMi . , together, t. t. o.; then 4 k., t. t. 0., k. 2 together. 
terie, in which small tassels of brown silk +/ } HAN GNA NANT = ~ 3d round.—T. t. o., k. 2 together, 8 k., 4 p., 7 k., 
are knotted. The single strands in the i) é | NMA —— Hien t. t. o., k. 2 together. 4th round.—T. 
tassels of the band are ornamented with AP AE Hl Hie é UF a t. o., k. 2 together, 2 k., three times al- 
small tassels of similar silk as shown by 4 Zs Ady, S41 Al ‘ 


Knitted Insertions for Lingerie, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
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y/: y { Seam Kh Ne , ie eS ternately t. t. o., k. 2 together; then 2 
the illustration. A Pe 1 a ‘ é h i! } My qt : on . 
| 


| bE k., three times alternately k. 2 together, 
Wy , NO i" My . t. t.0.; then 3 k., t. t. 0, k. 2 together. 
\ ' JN " 5th round.—T. t. o., k. 2 together, 


a / / Ny "y =‘ 
Gentlemen’s Cravats, SS Zi IN AR | 
Figs. 1 and 2. p \ | i im \\ ! AN e ES 7k, 4p, 8 kt. to, k. 2 to- 
Fig. 1.— For this cravat il MATE Hi} i i i! | WAH ay 5 gether. 6th round.—T. t. o., k. 2 
make a bow of black faille as WA | : together, 3 k., three times alter- 
shown by the illustration, and ’ ar SS ee — 
oan i ae aR PR ., twice nately k. - 
pow aan 1 Pe ae ' i Fig. 2.—Borper or Work-Basker, Fie. 1. gether, t. t.0.; then 4 k., t. t. o., 
Fig. 2.—This cravat is made \ \ Satin Srirco anp Pornt Russe EMBROIDERY. k. 2 together. o7th round,—T. t. 
of black satin with squares of o., k, 2 together, 6 k., 4 p., 9 k., t. 
yellow satin as shown by the t. o., k. 2 together. 8th round. 
illustration. : —T. t. o.,k. 2 together, 2 k., four 
° > . a times alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
Embroidered Work- s : Pe « . ‘ < « + gether; then 2 k., twice alter- 
Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. 0D Seta : ea perenne | Deke e tok 2 together’ 9th 
Tus basket is made of , : ; Lparagheathe Bee” ee een 
wicker-work, which is painted { : A j ‘ a “aul ¥ ro Shseer aekee 
gray and partly gilded. hee Ate re : + G A on t. o., k. 2 together. 10th 
In the four corners of the / ©. . . : round.—T. t 0., k. 2 to- 
basket are compartments i it _ a , gether, 3 k., four times al- 
of op alte Z which 4 : ey Tt! € mY ca ’ ; : ny ternately t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
are set bags of blue sat- : raat, 4 ‘ ‘ Ne vether: the ne atte 
in. Strips of pinked "4 Ms dey 4 \ OS > ; w ae yt Ms ted . 
Ww ye cloth, ee ry : be t tte NR vi ae as together ‘Lith 
as shown by Fig. 2 with ‘ peat ot TAG “ OR , a Se k 9 
blue silk in satin stitch ‘ Ae RR es . Loc ‘ S S sy 8 sre aa Y* rs A k of 
and point Russe, are sew- ar, EN) ON AS Foy ‘ : x as S ook: © together. 12th 
ed to the rim of the bas- ‘ ) San wa D . NANG yound,T to. k.- 2 to 
ket on the inside. The x 9 vee gether 2k five times al- 
bottom and upper edge { \ pa ( Siasashe’ 4 to. te Os: 
of the basket are trimmed 4 Li | : 2 | ' ii. i te 
2 j ‘ , j | ) gether; then 2 k., k. 2 
= rod ruches of blue . pw oS BU RTA YEN YT: together, t. t. 0., 3 k., t. t. 
om SUG. i o: . oe : . on ae o, k. 2 together. 13th 
Embroidered Hat Fig. etme nee Curtain : Wor bby Fig. SS pease wong oe - | 4 
n AND, = . . rN ether, 3 k., 12 Kt 
Rack, Figs. 1 and 2. ; t.0., k. 2 ie,” 14th bl t. 
Tus hat rack, which is designed to hold c o., k. 2 together, 3 k., four times alter- 
two hats, is of carved black-walnut. The t t nately t. t. o., k. 2 together; then 2 k., 
foot of the hat rack is furnished at each end isle : ; k. 2 together, t. t.0., 4 k., t. t.0., k. 2 
with a box for brushes. The sides are " a ‘@ aM together. 15th round.—T. t. o., k. 2 
trimmed with embroidery, which is worked in ee : together, 4 k., 4 p., 11 k., t. t. 0, k. 
cross stitch on dark cloth over canvas with Cees Os: ERX eS. , 2 together. 16th 
yellow filling silk, in the design given by Fig. ERX , round.—T, t. 0., k. 
2. After finishing the embroidery, draw out ae \ 2 together, 2 k., four 
the threads of the canvas. ’ * times alternately t. 
t. o., k. 2 together; 
then 2 k., twice al 


AST 


Fig. 2.—Borper or Birp-Cacz, Fie. 1, 
Pace 157.—Cross Stritch Emprorery, 


Bee 
ig. 1.—Empromerep Hat Racx.—([See Fig. 2.] 
Embroidered | ternately k. 2 to- 
Hall Slate, Figs. : Nf SSS gether, t. t. 0.; 
1 and 2. TEX 2 then 3 k., t. t. 0., 
Tus hall slate, or . k. 2 together. 


tablet, which is es- : : \ I | . ‘\ 17th “eer 
pecially designed for : 5 S : t. 0., ~ 2 ta 
the use of physi- , Ae ® | 5 k., 4 p., 10 
cians, consists of a sie i me " 5 ~S k., CS Ossk, 
silica slate inclosed i ; rar 5 \ es 8 oa 2together. 18th 
in a frame of navy Mw 
blue shagreen or 
Russia leather, ' . 
which: is trimmed alternately t. t. 
with embroidery. Rs : hin o k. 2 a: 
For the embroidery Fig. 1.—Empromwerep Haut Sratr.—[See Fig. RRR a: — A c 
transfer the design For design see Supplement, No. VIIL, Fig. ‘ ' = nore . 4 t a: 
Fig. 27, Supplement, r cra 16 . os 05 
to the leather, and | Mn mn Ee bi. , ne : "9 4 7 
work in back stitch : FEE as a il 2 ‘ pr . 2 together. 
and point Russe Hi is Pixs - 19th round.—T. 
with blue silk, ob- if \ x , t. 0., k. 2 togeth- 
serving the illustra- 
tion, and edge the FLANNEL Perricoar. wae 
design figures with For pattern and description see Supplement, Merino Petticoat. “eo i? ‘ 
gold cord overcast No. IX., Figs. 28-80. mS Y A Bh A Fi \ For pattern see description on Supplement gery tee the 2 
on the foundation e ay BANS, “ys << oh %j . Re bly a 
with black silk. The monogram at the top of the frame is worked as * \ : y i's r ; ‘ : ef “9 sal. 
shown by Fig. 2 on double page in satin stitch with blue silk, and is OE, % Wa WA 24 PF NY. — t. t. 0., k. — ; then 3 oat ng alternately ay 
edged with gold thread. On the right side of the frame are fastened a (7e A Ae a | oo he t. A Ly 7h “A y i! 0., k, 2 — ler. ay roene— : 
lead-pencil covered with blue leather, and blue silk cord with a small JNA AEEaN tay 7 T rs 3 ie yd, te) er, t. t.o., k. 2 together. 22d round. 
sponge attached to the end. | ; ai iM —T. t. 0, k. 2 toge ther, 3 k., twice alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 together; 
iti . i uh & then 2 k., three times alternately k. 2 together, t. t. o.; then 4 k., t. 
Border for Dresses, Wrappings, etc.—Application and t. o.,k. 2 together. 23d round.—T. t. 0., k. 2 together, 8 k., 4 p., 7 
Point Russe Embroidery i 4 i k., t. t. 0., k. 2 together. 24th round.—T. t. 0, k. 2 together, 2 k., 
‘ 2 heh aes My,» Ah oo || twice alternately t. t. o., k. 2 together; then 2 k., four times alter- 
For this border sew black velvet ribbon on a gray cloth foundation,in & : ~ l nately k. 2 together, t. t. 0.; then 3 k., t. t. 0, k. 2 together. 25th 
curves, as shown by the illustration, and edge the velvet ribbon with gold | et Wy if round.—T. t. 0., k. 2 together, 9 k., 4 p., 6 k., t. t. o., k. 2 together. 
soutache overcast on the foundation with black silk. Inside of the ARENT ANT | f " 26th round.—T. t. o.,k. 2 together, 3 k., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 2 k., 
curves apply leaves of black velvet with point Russe stitches of olive ; Bie ee four times alternately k. 2 ‘together, t. t.0.; then 4 k., t. t. 0, k. 2 to- 
green and red saddler’s silk. ; The colors can be varied to suit the dress Borper ror Dresses, WRaPpiInes, ETC.—APPLICATION gether. 27th round.—T. t. o., k. 2 together, 10 k., 4 p., 5 k, t. t. 0, 
for which the trimming is designed. AnD Port Russe Emprowery. k. 2 together. 28th round.—T. t. 0., k. 2 together, 2k., t. t. 0, k. 2 





round.—T. t. o., 
k. 2 together, 3 
k., three times 
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together, 2 k., five times F 
alternately k. 2 togeth- 
er,t.t.0.; then3k,t. ¢£ 
t. o, k. 2 together. | 
29th round.—T. t. o., 

k, 2 together, 11 k., 4 
p., 4k, t. t. o, k. 2 to- 
gether. 30th round.— 
T. t. o., k. 2 together, 3 
k., t. t. 0., k. 2 togeth- 
er, 2 k., four times al- | 
ternately k. 2 together, | 
t.t.o.; then4k,tto, | 
k. 2 together. 31st | 
round.—T. t. 0, k. 2 
together, 10 k., 4 p., 5 

k., tt. 0, k. 2 
together. 32d 
round.—T. t. o., 
k. 2 together, 2 
k., twice alter- 
nately t. t. o., k. 
2 together ; then 
2 k., four times 
alternately k. 2 
together, t. t. 0. ; 
then 3 k., t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together, 
Repeat always 
the Ist — 32d 
rounds. 

For the inser- 
tion Fig. 2 make 
a foundation of 
24 st., and on 
these knit as fol- 
lows: Ist round. 


—SL, k. 1 crossed (knit 1 st. erossed), k. 2 to- 
gether crossed, four times alternately twice t. t. 
o., twice k. 2 together crossed; then twice t. t. 
o., k, 2 together crossed, k. 2 crossed. 


—All knit plain, but on the dou- 
ble t. t. o. work always 1 k., 1 p. 
3d and 4th rounds.—Like the lst 
and 2d _ rounds. 
5th round.—SL, k. 
3 crossed, k. 2 to- 
gether crossed, 
three times alter- 
nately twice t. t.0., 
twice k. 2 together 
crossed ; then twice 
t. t. o., k. 2 togeth- 
er crossed, k. 4 
crossed. 6th 
round. —Like the 
2dround. 7th and 
8th rounds.—Like the 5th and 6th 
rounds. Repeat always the Ist- 
8th rounds until the insertion is of 
the length desired. 


Squares for Tidies.—Hol- 
bein-Work.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

TuHesE squares, are worked on 
Java canvas or on coarse linen in 
Holbein embroidery with colored 
cotton. 


Cravat End.—Point Lace 
Embroidery. 
Tus cravat end is worked in 
point lace embroidery with plain 





















































Fig. 1.—Borper ror Trpy.—Ho.sern-Work AND 
Vienna Cross Stiren. 
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‘ig. 1.—Kwyrrrep Insertion ror LINGERIE 


serre-meneguegien ge 


Fig. 1.—Sqvare For Tipy. 
Horpern-W ork. 


Fig. 1.—Monocram ror Lin- 
GERIE.—HOLBEIN-WORK AND 
Vienna Cross Strrca. 
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2d round. 


Fig. 1.—GeENTLEMAN’s 
Cravat. 


Brack Farte Hovse Dress.—Bacx.—For Front, 
see Fig. 4, First Page.—[For pattern and description. 
see Supplement, No. LIL, Figs. 5-13.] 


Fig. 1.—Boor ror Cuitp 
FROM 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description STOCKINGS. 
see re No. VL, 
igs. 22- 





























and medallion point lace 
braid. Having  trans- 
ferred the design to lin- 
en, run on the braid, ob- 
a , serving the illustration, 
te, : ; t : join the single design fig- 
, : ures with different lace 
stitches, twisted bars, and 
wheels of fine thread, and 
border the edge of the 
cravat end with picot 
braid. 
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e Pi adace Gros Grain Apron. 


, Tue trimming for this 
e SA 


black gros grain apron 
consists of 
Cravat Enp.—Porst Lace 
EMBROIDERY. 








Fig. 2.—Square For Tipy. 
Ho.Bern-W ork. 
side - pleated 
ruffes of the 
material. A 
side - pleated 
pocket, trim- 
med with a 
ruffle and bow, 
is set on the 
apron as 
shown by the 
illustration. 
The upper 
edge of the 
apron is set 
on a belt. 
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S Fig. 2.—MonoGram For LINGERIE. Embroider- 

S Hoisetn-WorK AND ed Bird- 

SS Vienna Cross Stircu. Cage, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Tuts bird-cage, which may be either of 
bamboo or of gilt wires, measures eighteen 
inches and a half in width 
and thirteen inches and 
three-quarters in height. On 
the bottom is set a border, 
which is worked on 
a foundation of pink- 
ed red cloth in cross 
stitch with brown 
filling silk in two 
shades, in the de- 
sign shown by Fig. 
2, page 156. After 
finishing the em- 
Buve Gros Gras Receprion Dress.—Bacx.—For Preidery draw out 


Gros Gratin APRON. 


Front, see Fig. 2, First Page.—fFor pattern and de- the threads of the 
scription see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 36-46. ] canvas. Tassels of 


brown and balls of 

red zephyr worsted 
trim the upper part of the cage, as 
shown by the illustration. 





Monograms for Lingerie. 
Holbein-Work and Vienna 
Cross Stitch.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

THESE monograms are worked in 
Vienna cross stitch and Holbein- 
work with red and blue cotton. 
































Children’s Woven Stockings, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tue stocking Fig. 1 is of red silk, 

and is ornamented with an inserted 

piece of white silk with red cross- 





Fig. 2.—GenTLEMAN’S 
Cravat. 










Boor ror Cutty From 1 
To 2 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see description 
on Supplement. 


Fig. 1-3.—CuiLpren’s WOVEN 


Fig. 2.—Borper ror Tipy.—Ho.pern-Work AND. 
Vienna Cross Srircu. : 
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bars along the top, in the manner shown by the 
illustration. 

The stocking Fig. 2 of pale blue thread is em- 
broidered in satin and half-polka stitch with light 
and dark blue silk. 

The stocking of dark blue silk, Fig. 3, is orna- 
mented with an inserted piece of white silk. It 
is embroidered in satin stitch with light and dark 
blue silk as shown by the illustration. 





VALERIE’S CONFESSION. 
(TO A FRIEND.) 


Trey declare that I'm gracefully pretty, 
The very best waltzer that whirls; 
They say I am sparkling and witty, 
The pearl, the queen rose-bud, of girls. 
But... . alas for the popular blindness! 
Its judgment, though folly, can burt; 
Since... . my heart, that rans over with kindness, 
Ir vows is the heart of a... . Flirt! 


How, how can I help it, if Nature, 
Whose mysteries baffle our ken, 

Hath made me the tenderest creature 
That ever had pity on men? 

When the shafts of my luminous glances 
Have tortured some sensitive breast, 

Why, I soften their light till it trances 
The poor wounded bosom to rest! 


Can I help it if, brought from all regions, 
As diverse in features as gait, 
Rash lovers besiege me in legions, 
Each lover demanding his fate? 
To be cold to such fervors of feeling 
Would pronounce me a dullard or dunce ; 
And so.... the bare thought sets me reeling... . 
I'm engaged to six suitors... . at once! 


The first. . . . we shall call him “sweet William”... . 
He's a lad scarcely witty or wise— 
The gloom of the sorrows of “ Ilium” 
Would seem to outbreathe on his sighs. 
When I strove, half in earnest, to flout him, 
Pale, pale at my footstool he sunk; 
But mamma, quite too ready to scout him, 
Would hint that “sweet Willie” was... . drunk! 


My second, a florid Adonis 
Of forty-and-five, if a day, 
Drives me out in his phaeton with ponies, 
Making love every yard of the way. 
Who so pleasantly placed could resist him ? 
Had he popped ‘neath the moonlight and dew 
That eve, I could almost have kissed him... . 
(A confession alone, dear, for you). 
Next, a widower, polished and youthful, 
Far famed for his learning and pelf: 
Can I doubt that Ais passion is truthful, 
That he seeks me alone for myself? 
Yes; I know that some slanderers mutter 
His fortune is just taking wings; 
But I scorn the backbiters who utter 
Such basely censorious things!.... 
Could they hearken his love-whisper, dulcet 
As April’s soft tide on the strand, 
Whose white curves are loath to repulse it, 
So sweet is its homage and bland; 
Could they hear how his dead wife’s devotion 
He praises, while yearning for mine— 
They would own that his ardent emotion 
Is something .... yes... . almost diviner 
My fourth—would to Heaven I could paint him 
As next the high altar he stands— 


Pale brow and immaculate hands. 

Ah! his tones in their wooing seem holy, 
Nor dare I believe it misplaced, 

When an arm of the Church, stealing slowly, 
Is folded, at length, round.... my waist! 

Behold this long list of my lovers 
With a soldier and sailor complete; 

Both swear that their hearts were but rovers 
Till fettered and bound at my feet. 

Oh dear! but these worshippers daunt me; 
Their claims, their vexed wishes, appall ; 

"Tis sad how they harass and haunt me; 
What, wuat shall I do with them all? 


LATER. 
As the foam-flakes, when steadfastly blowing, 
The west winds eweep reckless and free, 
Are borne where the deep billows, flowing, 
Pass out to a limitless sea, 
So the gay spume of virlish romances, 
Upcaught by true Love on his breath, 
With the fretwork and foam of young fancies, 
Was borne through vague distance to death. 
For ke came—the true hero—one morning, 
And my soul with quick thrills of delight 
Leaped upward, renewed, and reborn in 
A world of strange beauty and might; 
I seemed fenced from all earthly disaster; 
My pulses beat tuneful and fast; 
5o I wel d my h, my master— 
The first real love, and... . the last! 
Pav. H. Hayne. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER LY. 
APOTHEOSIS OF THE FELINE. 


Looxine out of the window of her tasteful 
breakfast-room, Mrs. Vincent saw the postman 
approaching; and it was characteristic of this 
charming person that in lieu of becoming flurried 
with expectancy, as are some good folk upon re- 
ceipt of an expected missive, she merely placed the 
crested trifle in the pocket of her neat morning 
gown, and proceeded with directions respecting 
dinner, with commissions to the trading estab- 
lishments having the honor to-serve the mistress 
of the cottage, with instructions for the gardener, 
and a message to the laundryman, and a variety 
of incidental matters connected with home rule 
which the lady was far too methodical and sys- 
tematic to neglect for the reading of letters. 
But when all was neatly arranged and in perfect 
order, she did sit down for a quiet quarter of an 
hour over the letter to her hand that day. It 
bore the crest of the Lindons upon the seal, and 
she cut round this, not because she had waited 
so many years for the coming of this crested 
thing, but that the seal might be copied smaller 
for her own use. 

“There is no telling how soon I may need to 
write letters signed Anna Lindgn,” said this far- 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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seeing diplomatist curtly to herself. “The mid- 
die class use monograms, and the twisting of 
initials is not in accord with my notions of reg- 
ularity. I lfke a good honest crest; something 
awe-inspiring to the vulgar, something those with- 
out the pale can not imitate. All my life I’ve hank- 
ered after a crest. D’ve gone carefully back as 
far in our pedigree as it is safe to go, for some- 
where one of us departed this life for sheep-steal- 
ing. I have stirred up our ancestors prudently, 
disinterred old records, inclusive of black-profiled 
eminence and worth, and some coverless Bibles, 
valuable for their registry sheets, and I am sor- 
ry to say our people were inferior, in point of 
caste, of reputation, and of morals, and I have 
been quite unable to discover sign or symbol, 
bird or beast, capable of being construed into a 
respectable crest. It is time there was one in the 
family, if there ever is to be one. Let me but 
possess this haughty device of the Lindons, and 
T'il—Tll embroider my night-cap all over with 
it.” 

Smiling pleasantly, the widow leisurely yet all 
daintily removed the letter from its sheath. 

At the first glance she saw the writing was 
tremulously done—excitable penmanship, strokes 
recklessly darting hither and thither, letters that 
seemed dashed broadcast, words of lunatic wild- 
ness, helter-skelter above and below their line, 
blurred, misplaced interjections, and a troubled 
surface inexpressibly sad. She had gone through 
his books so often, the fluent, manly hand was 
familiar as any writing in her possession ; but this 
was not of the same. There was riven, smitten, 
anguished dismay and grief underlying it; there 
was the passion of instant emergency, the half- 
paralyzed confronting of some deadly peril. 

She read it again and again with a wonderful 
relish and a little approving lady-like smile. 


“My Frienp,—I did not expect so soon to 
write you sorrowing. I dare not, think of the 
decision you arrived at when considering my 
Lena’s portrait. How your heart will thrill with 
sympathy upon reading that I am bereft of my 
darling. I returned to find her fled from here, 
whither no one knows, and all my efforts thus 
far fail of discovery. I am so stricken by this 
blow I can scarcely write with sequence. You will 
pardon this. Ah, my friend, how little I con- 
templated this new great misfortune when we 
talked of that which has been, since my last 
trouble, the one consolation of life! Your friend- 
ly clasp of the hand was very welcome to me; 
the expression of your solicitude will now be as 
grateful. We agreed upon this interchange, or 
I would not intrude my sorrow upon your notice, 
and I have told you the story; its sequel will 
grieve you. Ever faithfully, Linpon.” 


“Not exactly, my lord. I think it serves you 
thoroughly well right. A pretty thing, if all the 
men in the land were to do as you have done, 
when they ought to get lawfully rid of their wives 
and provide for the widows! Well, Lorry, my 
beautiful, roguish Lorry, will have less travelling 
to do. I'll walk to Seaborough and telegraph 
him that a letter is on the road. Only to think 
of this now! Is it not wonderful how things 
work round? It’s a complete piece of fortune ; 
his heart will be so tenderly prepared for that to 
come. And the men are clearing off: next week 
the furnishers will be here, and a month—a 
month—and my queenly traitress, clinging so 
boldly to this honored name and title, will be 
here. Nowletmethink. What's the time?—9.15. 
At 10 a train to town; good! That friendly wel- 
come clasp of hand shall be repeated, the solici- 
tude so grateful shall be expressed. Leave him 
to the friendly solicitude of that Mrs. Brandon, 
and sit here patient another ten long years 
while this attentive, thoughtful sympathizer ful- 
fills the mission I should be engaged upon? Not 
quite. Run up stairs and put your things on, 
Anna, and waive the unpleasantness of travelling 
alone; this immediate necessity does not come 
every day. We're going to penetrate this board- 
ed retreat, and demolish Madame Brandon and 
the rest.” 

And in her chamber, at an elegant little writ- 
ing-desk always kept there, she wrote this note 
to Lorry: 


“My pear Boy,—A hurried line to tell you 
the pretty bird has flown; this will relieve you 
of preliminary difficulty. Of course she is in 
London—they always fly thither—but I shall gain 
further information in a diy or two, when I will 
write you again. I hope you are very good, and 
working very hard, yet sparing leisure to think 
sometimes of your fond and loving mother. 

“P.S.—Be very careful in the great city where 
there are so many temptations. Remember your 
dear mother’s precepts and example, and be very 
particular. 

“P.P.S.—Be sure and keep your eyes open in 
the streets, and if you see a pretty girl any thing 
at all resembling the portrait, speak to her, my 
darling, speak to her.” 


She then habited herself in the chaste cos- 
tume reserved for travelling, no outrageous style 
for the attracting of notice upon the platforms, 
but a useful yet becoming fashion in quiet color, 
the design of which would mix in the crowd with- 
out Winning attention, yet if observed would be 
admired for its taste. 

Then, the maid bearing a small bag, the lady 
proceeded across the Green and along the village 
street, and Sleperton wondered with a mighty 
wonder. Then by way of Seaborough Old Town, 
and at dinner that day there was great concern 
in Seaborough Old Town. Then through Sea- 
borough to the station, and a thrill went the 
length of township. 

The neat maid, having received specific injunc- 
tions, quitted her mistress, that lady betaking her- 
self to the telegraph office, where she dispatched 
this message to her son: 





“Take no steps until hearing from me. Let- 
ter on the road. Meanwhile make use of your 
time in London.” 


By the ten-o’clock train for town this business- 
like person followed in the wake of her telegram. 
Upon arrival she checked the desire to take a 
cab to Lorry’s and chance his being at home, 
and instructed the man to drive instead to King’s 
Cross. Twenty-five minutes to wait for starting 
of a train to the north. And she fretted at that, 
sitting upon a seat on the platform, following 
joining of the boards with her umbrella, looking 
up slyly from below the long lashes at the men 
and women walking up and down, and saying to 
— “My future husband will eclipse them 
all.” 

It was slow. She walked to the book-stall 
and looked at the books, a very favorite occupa- 
tion, more so than buying. She read a little love- 
bit from this, and a little love-bit from that, and 
skimmed the cream of half a dozen, as encour- 
agement. She looked at all the pictures, much 
taken by the scene where a very neat and lady- 
like person stood at an altar with a handsome 
fellow uncommonly like Lord Harold; and final- 
ly purchasing one that took her fancy, was ab- 
sorbed for the remainder of the journey. And 
then commenced the memorable advance upon 
St. Aubyn’s Fortress. Whither we will precede 
the widow, to learn how matters are progressing. 

It appeared as though Mrs. Brandon was mak- 
ing considerable progress ; indeed, her softly so- 
licitous manner and invariable composure did 
exercise a species of soothing effect, and her con- 
dolence, never obtrusive, always well-timed, if 
not consoling, was at least not displeasing. 

Mr. Arden drove over every day, and although 
he had been unable to throw any light on the 
mysterious affair (he was ignorant of that en- 
counter by the garden), yet the visits of his kind 
old friend helped to sustain St. Aubyn, who rec- 
ognized the deep sympathy prompting the daily 
attention, and, more than this, the spiritual sup- 
port delicately placed in its fairest and most be- 
nign light. 

One thing may be noted. Mr. Arden did not 
credit Martha Saxe with having any hand in Miss 
St. Aubyn’s disappearance. 

The old pastor’s love of Mrs. Brandon was not 
increased ; but as St. Aubyn’s was one of those 
fine natures disliking above all things any insin- 
uation levelled at those in his employ, the ques- 
tion was avoided ; and as the lady seldom favored 
the pastor with a glimpse of her black and white 
presence, she did not cause him, personally, any 
discomfort or inconvenience. 

To say that St. Aubyn had by any degree over- 
come the loss of his treasure would be to make 
an erroneous admission ; the dull, benumbing pain 
was present like a canker ; especially when alone 
did the terrible consciousness prostrate him. 
Hence imperceptibly yet most certainly did he 
find some beneficial result accrue from the soci- 
ety of Mrs. Prandon. 

He knew that she had removed every thing 
that would remind him of Lena, and, by remind- 
ing, cause him untold anguish, and he thought 
this very kind of her. She never alluded by so 
much as a word to the child; had changed the 
room where they partook of meals ; had removed 
the garden chair whereon the beautiful princess 
had been wont to read reclining in the sun, in 
order that it should not be within sight from the 
windows ; had made another bed-chamber luxuri- 
ous for St. Aubyn, transferring furniture, and 
having fires there daily, with intent he should 
not have to pass her chamber door; had folded 
the lion-skins whereon the romp had been used 
to roll, and stored them far away in a distant gar- 
ret, peppered and brown-papered, for Hortense, 
who was privately making all arrangements for 
assuming the mistress-ship per matrimony, had 
no thought or intention of allowing valuable 
skins, or “wild beast hides,” as she termed them, 
to become a prey to that lively insect the moth. 

And all that she did was appreciated by St. 
Aubyn, as such deeds are by those laboring with 
some horrible sorrow and striving to be brave 
when all the time one’s very sinews seem parting 
beneath the strain. He was not one of those 
who can break away from sorrow by a frantic 
descent upon the whirling pleasure of a metro- 
politan season, nor of those who go rushing off to 
Norway or some entirely new tract where they 
may, perchance, forget. There was no happy 
Lethe from which this man might drink, no ne- 
penthe that would assuage his grief. Yet even 
as we are grateful to the hand held kindly forth, 
bearing the cooling draught when low with fever, 
he was grateful for the forethought of this wom- 
an. And each day waited issue of the skill of 
those his gold had sent upon pursuit; the first 
talent in the detective department, chief experts 
at tracking those daily disappearing, master- 
craftsmen upon trail, ay, human blood-hounds, 
the prime reserve of the leading private-inquiry 
offices, those subtle and swift as hawks and as 
certain, and the most clever men Scotland Yard 
could furnish. And with these alert and active, 
these spreading a net from bound to bound of the 
huge city, these applying their utmost ability, 
spurred by the enormous reward offered, and 
proposed to be doubled should the child be 
brought to’ him within three days—encourage- 
ment such as the oldest detective could not re- 
member—could more be done? No, he admitted 
not. He was not fitted for entering upon any 
portion of the search himself—such occupation 
would have been loathsome, strong as his love 
was—but by all other means it was possible to 
think of without his own personal action did he 
testify to the intensity of his painful interest in 
this grave pursuit. 

Mrs. Brandon knew something of it all, but 
nothing like the extent to which operations had 
been carried; she yet knew sufficient to cause 
her unlimited disgust, and to again and again re- 
peat to herself that query of so vital moment— 





“ Whatever is there in the chit to warrant all 
the fuss ?” 

Eminently cautious, the lady placed before her- 
self the contingency —it was scarcely probable, 
but one never knows what those clever ones may 
unearth—of Lena’s being restored; how would 
it affect herself? Well, this would just depend 
upon the sort of construction the child would put 
upon her(Mrs. Brandon’s) conduct. She, of course, 
in the event of such an accident, must appear the 
most delighted in the house at her return, must 
greet her with excess of affection that would out- 
shine even the welcome of St. Aubyn himself. 
She was not demonstrative; no, she was not de- 
monstrative; but, to save her neck, could exceed 
her habitual enthusiasm. But, in good sooth, the 
lady calculated upon a very different termination 
to this. If Miss Lena St. Aubyn did not look out, 
as she scornfully said to herself over that precious 
face within her locket, she would return to find 
papa had taken a mamma, and then let Miss Lena 
St. Aubyn see which way the wind blew! 

Mrs. Brandon could tell as quickly as any one, 
and quicker than most people, the leaning and 
bearing of temperament and disposition, and she 
remarked, with quiet gratification, how that poor 
wounded soul, yearning for solace, inclined to her 
devilish sympathy. (A spade is never more nec- 
essarily called a spade than when under the con- 
ditions of hypocritical solicitude.) 

It was a time of supreme anxiety with Mrs. 
Brandon—a time when she felt it incumbent to 
make hay while the sun was behind a cloud. Ac- 
cordingly upon an evening when St. Aubyn was 
sitting moodily smoking his hookah, trying to fix 
his attention upon publications of the Presidencies 
recently to hand, and failing lamentably ; looking 
with disconsolate pain around that sumptuous in- 
terior where, monarch, he was more unhappy than 
the most wretched of those carvers in jet whose 
cottages flanked the pastoral field of his old 
clerical friend ; sitting alone, reviewing vast sor- 
rows and mighty griefs that oppressed the soul 
as by leaden weights, reviewing astonishing joys 
that strung them like jewels, or the more splen- 
did beams of radiant dreams that quiver by us but 
a moment and are gone, and with all the retro- 
spect endeavoring to catch up shreds which might 
betoken hope—although he felt with intense bit- 
terness that, even did his child return, it would 
be no longer the Lena of old; and he was in the 
depth of this sorrowing reverie when there came 
a gentle tap upon the door, an exquisitely gentle 
tap, which the most wounded of hearts would not 
resent. It was Mrs. Brandon, with her thought- 
ful— 

“T feared you might be feeling dull, Sir, and I 
venture to ask if I shall have a fire lighted, and 
the large candles.” 

“You are very good. I have no objection.” 

And, of course, while this was proceeding it 
was natural she should quietly sit down to work, 
watching operations. Natural that, by accident, 
she should continue sitting, continue working, 
watching operations. Apparently he did not re- 
mark her presence; the clouds, fragrant as the 
perfumed water through which they had passed, 
wreathed about him, almost hiding the handsome 
face. She very gently proceeded with her needle- 
work—a delicately slender needle, conveying the 
finest cotton through the softest muslin manu- 
factured—and very gently coughed. A denser 
cloud, a slight jerk at the silver bowl. Slowly 
the eyelids of the black and white lady lifted, 
serenely the fingers plied, while the keen eyes 
travelled round the drawing-room, where the pan- 
elled graining, the tracery of gold, the glistening 
rafters upon the golden-studded ceiling, were dim 
and beclouded. There was a lull, a hush, and 
she did not cough again. It was the season for 
speaking. 

With voice so low it rather soothed than dis- 
turbed, stealing in and out those clouds, and not 
by a breath agitating the most sensitive, sweet- 
ened even by the transit, turned with a gentle- 
ness insinuating and subtle, burdened with a per- 
fect well of sympathy, and by very modulation 
of its hesitative utterance, the half-apology re- 
quired by the intrusion, it was thus she com- 
menced : 

“T do trust not to be thought insensible, Mr. 
St. Aubyn, to the finer feelings if I venture to 
hope that your mind may be set at rest before 
very long ; it pains me more than words can tell 
to see you so melancholy and dispirited, your 
peace destroyed, your health suffering—that health 
soprecious.” A little pause here, just long enough 
to give him opportunity for reply, if so minded. 
There was noreply. “ All right,” she said to her- 
self, “ perhaps he’ll speak presently ;” and she 
continued: “I shall appear very bold, but to me 
it seems a grievous injustice to yourself. Of 
course I know little of the story of your life, nev- 
er having been one to enjoy the privilege of your 
confidence, but I am able to fathom much of it, 
and my heart bleeds for your past. More so than 
for the present, because Lena, dear rebel, had such 
thoroughly Bohemian tendencies.” 

“Not a word about Lena, if you please, Mrs. 
Brandon.” Her champion even in her faithless- 
ness. 

“ Not a word is said against our darling; I but 
mention her name in tenderness; and although 
your wounded heart forbids assent, you yet feel I 
speak the candid truth, and with the solicitude of 
a mother. Ah! had but that dear child a moth- 
er, some presiding guidance and governance in 
the household, what a wealth of love might be de- 
veloped in that young bosom !” 

“You will excuse me,” said St. Aubyn, with 
grave displeasure ; “ her love needs no developing. 
I am satisfied her love for myself is perfect.” 

“T am sure of it,” replied the quiet woman, 
with decision; “it is what I so much admire in 
her. I simply allude to the centring of that love. 
I need not tell yourself, of course well acquainted 
with our sex, that the love of a child of Miss 
Lena’s age is a very different thing to that solemn 
and sublime feeling entertained by sgme staid 
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and spiritual woman whose life is passed partly 
upon this earth and partly in a higher and better 
sphere altogether; one who, like yourself, may 
have known trouble, sorrow, treachery, and per- 
fidy ; one like yourself, with wound barely heal- 
ed, yet one whose moral strength confers resigna- 
tion, whose calm patience bestows unending peace. 
Such is the mother our dear, dear child needs at 
her age so much. Happy the child who can lay 
her head back upon this mother’s bosom, and 
whisper all her love for parent-guardian-friend !” 
This was spoken with plaintive earnestness, the 
very tone carrying conviction of the speaker’s 
sincerity and disinterestedness. She was think- 
ing, “ That ought to do it,” when Williams ap- 
peared, rather flurried, and making signs to some 
person in the shadow—signs evidently the said per- 
son refused to recognize, for, advancing with con- 
siderable elegance and grace of movement, the re- 
doubtable Anna Vincent confronted Hortense 
Brandon. 

St. Aubyn arose with pleasure, and immediate- 
ly gave his hand to the widow, who, saying to 
herself, “‘ High time I came, I think !” bowed very 
graciously, while her friend introduced the ladies 
one to another. 

“Mrs. Brandon, of whom you have heard me 
speak with esteem. My friend Mrs. Vincent—an 
old friend,” said with that polish no term of se- 
clusion will eradicate. The quick, restless eyes 
of the widow met the hard black orbs of St. Au- 
byn’s sympathizer, and, as expected, found her- 
self well matched. A very duel between these 
principals in finesse and state-craft was imminent. 
The widow administered a blow to begin with— 

“T thought the most satisfactory way of reply- 
ing to your letter was by acknowledging it in per- 
son.” 

The adversary moved a step back, the black 
silk of her gown emitting a hissing sound, which 
the softer and more noiseless vestments of the 
other, falling fold within fold, seemed to despise 
as a trick, and ignore accordingly. 

“This is quite an unexpected pleasure,” re- 
plied St. Aubyn, with marked cordiality ; “but 
however did you find the way to our remote and 
out-of-the-world retreat ?” 

“Well, you know where there is a will there 
is a way—at least one has to be made.” And 
with a very charming and playful smile the lady 
removed her bonnet. 

“Mrs. Brandon will show you to a chamber— 
the best our house will furnish, madam—and, be- 
lieve me, I give you hearty welcome into York- 
shire.” 

With her most elegant recognition of his court- 
esy, Mrs. Vincent bowed and expressed her thanks. 

As requested, Mrs. Brandon conducted the vis- 
itor to the most luxurious of the upper chambers. 
When the maid had lighted toilette and other can- 
dies and had retired, Mrs. Brandon, with grave 
and velvety politeness, begged the lady would 
mention any addition to her comfort their house 
could provide. 

“ Many thanks,” said the other, looking round. 
“T think a fire, later on—nothing more.” 

This said the far-seeing woman, because she 
was quite under the conviction the ruling deity 
of this solitary mansion, not being very well able 
to tumble her over the cliff, since she never walk- 
ed upon the edge of any thing, would not hesi- 
tate to put her between damp sheets, and Mrs. 
Vincent was much too partial to elegance of mien 
to brave the possibility of ungainly rheumatism. 

The silk rustled, trailed over the carpet, hissed 
in the doorway framing the never-to-be-forgotten 
face, rigid and colorless as marble, with the brows 
and eyes, once grand features, and even now the 
noticeable point about the presentment; a fault- 
lessly white collar and jet brooch, white cuffs 
meeting over the apron where hands joined as 
by geometric precision ; not a tall woman, scarce- 
ly as tall as her rival, but standing in the door- 
way that instant at her tallest, breathing thick 
and quick as one breathes in sudden exigency, 
and taking in from that position the other stand- 
ing in the glare of lights, youthful-looking, with 
an exquisite bloom on cheek, a fascination of 
manner a heritage of itself, magnificent hair fall- 
ing now unloosed far lower than the waist, a 
blithesome, debonair behavior which, while cap- 
tivating, was eminently well-bred, and a grace of 
deportment striking and prepossessing ; and tak- 
ing this view at a glance, Mrs. Brandon consid- 
ered it a crisis. She was too good a general to 
betray annoyance, and too thorough a designer 
to experience confusion ; her tactics were awful- 
ly disconcerted, but she believed she saw through 
it. Her belief came out in this very quiet re- 
mark : 

“T trust, madam, Mr. Noel Barnard, last time 
you heard from him, was very well?” 

The coup was tremendously sudden, but Mrs. 
Vincent was too consummate an artist and too 
habitually prepared for any side thrust to be tak- 
en unawares. With perfect simplicity and par- 
ticular frankness she replied: 

“Last time I heard of that astonishing being 
he was very well. You are interested in Mr. 
Noel Barnard ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, I am, and in any friend of his.” 
Having said which with exasperating effect, the 
quiet lady, with a mock courtesy, retired, closing 
the door gently. 

“ As sure as my name is Anna Vincent, this is 
a pretty kettle of fish, an uncommonly deep move 
of Noel’s—keeping himself acquainted with my 
lord’s actions through this demure piece of goods !” 

She looked leisurely round the apartment, in 
the drawers, in the wardrobe, inspected the rare 
ornaments upon the mantel, examined the texture 
of fabrics and upholstery, admired the bed-fittings, 
criticised pictures upon the walls, felt the weight 
of the thick curtains by the window, scrutinized 
the lace upon the pillows, noticed the stitching of 
the eider-down quilts, and, lastly, looked at her- 
self in the great cheval-glass, remarking to the 
reflection there presented : 

“Tf any thing, Anna, you look the better for 





the journey; it’s the keen wind. I declare my 
cheeks tingle now, but I do trust my nose isn’t 
red! Now mind your p’s and q’s, and bear in 
remembrance the Lindon crest.” 

She rejoined the master. The pale lady was 
at her work. 

“You will take some refreshment?” asked St. 
Aubyn. 

“Nothing, thanks, until your regular meals. 
What a delightful place you have here, up stairs 
and down!” 

“Yes, it serves to pass life away in, or has 
served.” Said with pathetic sadness. ‘I hope 
your son is very well ?” 

“Very well last time I heard from him. He 
is still in town. Lorry would like to see your 
pictures.” 

“They are of little value; a few sketches made 
in the East.” 

“They are very beautiful. Do you not think 
so, madam?” The lady addressed looked up from 
her work, and— 

“T think all Mr. St. Aubyn’s drawings evince 
unusual talent, madam.” 

“ May I see your books ?”’ (eagerly interested.) 
“But no, it is taking you into the cold,” (deeply 
solicitous.) “Some other time—to-morrow morn- 


leading the way to his collection, “ we are not so 
indolent as all that, I hope. You will not find 
them as considerable as the library you are ac- 
customed to, but such as we have are of value.” 
And he preceded the lady, opening the door of 
an apartment upon the opposite side of the hall. 
She had proposed this, hoping for a little private 
conference, but upon looking over her shoulder, 
saw the silent lady had followed them like a 
shadow. Without appearing the least in the way, 
or in any degree as interested, Mrs. Brandon was 
gently closing shutters, lighting tapers, brushing 
a speck or two of dust from one or other of the 
richly bound volumes, with other unofficious move- 
ments sufficient plea for her presence. 

Mrs. Vincent leisurely inspected the books with 
much interest, but the pale lady did not seem to 
go, and after a while the visitor asked: 

“Have you any music? Of course you would 
have.” 

“We have an organ, and—a—harp,” by an ef- 
fort, the eyes of both watching keenly. 

“Dear me, how long it is since I played upon 
the organ! Not since the patron of our church 
and village went abroad.” Mrs. Brandon noticed 
the man’s face flush at that. 

“T could not now play before any one, or I 
would ask you to let me see if I have quite forgot- 
ten those chants I at one time loved so well.” 
Mrs. Brandon quietly left the room. 

{To BE CONTINUED.) 





THE KING AND QUEEN OF 
TALY. 
HE admirable portraits of the new King and 
Queen of Italy which we give on page 164 can 
not fail to be a source of interest to our readers. 

King Humbert (in Italian, Umberto) is the 
eldest son and second child of the late King Vic- 
tor Emanuel and the Archduchess Adelaide of 
Austria, his sister, Princess Clotilde, the wife of 
Prince Napoleon Jerome Bonaparte, being a year 
older. By the Salic law, female heirs are ex- 
cluded from the right of succession. The pres- 
ent King of Italy was born March 14, 1844, and 
is consequently now in his thirty-fourth year, 
coming to the throne in the prime of manhood. 
He resembles his father in his military tastes and 
personal courage, and has, moreover, manifested 
a talent for diplomacy, which the bluff Victor 
Emanuel lacked—although this was of little mo- 
ment to a sovereign possessing a minister like 
Cavour. He was reared in the practice of arms 
from his earliest youth, having experienced his 
baptism of fire, with much more seriousness than 
the young Prince Imperial, when only fifteen, in 
the bloody battles of Solferino and Magenta, 
where he fought with signal bravery. He subse- 
quently played an important part in the negotia- 
tions for re-adjusting the affairs of the Two Sici- 
lies, and visited Paris on a diplomatic mission to 
ascertain the proposed attitude of France in the 
event of an impending second war with Austria. 
On the breaking out of the war he assumed an 
important command, and distinguished himself es- 
pecially in the battle of Custozza, where his heroic 
resistance to the Austrians saved the army from 
utter rout. His brother, Prince Amadeus, Duke 
of Aosta, was elected King of Spain by the Spanish 
Cortes in 1870, but abdicated within two years. 

Queen Margaret (Margherita), the wife of King 
Humbert, is his first cousin, being daughter of the 
late Prince Ferdinand, Duke of Genoa, brother to 
the late King Victor Emanuel; her mother is 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of King John of Sax- 
ony, and Duchess of Genoa, who has, since the 
death of the late Duke of Genoa, married a sec- 
ond husband, the Marquis Rapallo. The present 
Duke Thomas of Genoa, brother to Queen Marga- 
ret, was educated at Harrow, under the tutorship 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold. The Queen was born in 
November, 1851, and married Prince Humbert in 
April, 1868. She has one child, named Victor 
Emanuel, who was born in November, 1869. She 
is not beautiful, being a rather faded blonde, with 
a worn expression of countenance, but her ex- 
treme gentleness and loveliness of character have 
won the hearts of all her subjects, and made her 
as popular in Italy as Alexandra is in England. 
Above all, she possesses the highest of all rec- 
ommendations in the eyes of the Italians—she is 
simpatica ; and the charm of this sympathetic per- 
sonal magnetism endears her to the people. 

The new King took his oath of fidelity to the 
Constitution, in presence of the Senate and Cham- 
ber of Deputies. The Queen of Italy, the Queen 
of Portugal (who is a sister of King Humbert), 
the Imperial Crown Prince of Germany, the Arch- 








duke Renier of Austria, and the Duke of Aosta 
witnessed the ceremony. On the same day the 
King also received the oath of fidelity from his 
army, at a grand review of the troops in Rome. 

The house of Savoy-Carignan, a younger branch 
of the first reigning house of Savoy, came to the 
throne in 1831, upon the failure of the elder 
branch. The kingdom of Sardinia, including the 
principality of Piedmont, with the territory of 
Genoa and the hereditary duchy of Savoy, as well 
as the island of Sardinia, thus belonged to Charles 
Albert, father of the late Victor Emanuel. He 
abdicated in 1849, after the defeat of Novara, 
leaving his crown to the late King. Victor Eman- 
uel was enabled, by the extraordinary political rev- 
olutions and military transactions between 1859 
and 1870, to annex to his dominions all the other 
parts of Italy. He was proclaimed King of Italy 
in March, 1861, by a vote of the Italian Parlia- 
ment at Turin, representing every province and 
vapital except Rome and Venice, which were join- 
ed to the kingdom respectively in 1866 and 1870. 
The population altogether is nearly 27,000,000, 
with a revenue of £53,000,000, and a national 
debt of £400,000,000, so that the kingdom of It- 
aly, though youngest in Europe, already ranks 
fifth of the great powers. 





WHAT THE TRUE POET 
TEACHES. 
He teaches love to suffer and be pure; 
That virtue conquers if it but endure; 
That noblest gifts should serve the noblest ends; 
That he is richest who the most befriends; 
That through life’s journey, dark or bright the day, 
Fate’s not unkind whatever men may say, 
If Goodness walks companion of their way. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


FTER a long and eventful life of eighty-five 
years, Pope Pius IX. died peacefully on the 
afternoon of February 7. His failing health and 
advanced age made this event not unexpected, 
although his apparently improved condition for 
a few days previous had given rise to the hope 
that death would yet delay a while. The even- 
ing before his death he was seized with alarming 
symptoms of weakness, and although he rallied, 
he remarked to his attending physicians, *‘ Death 
wins this time.’? The Cardinal Vicar and all 
the resident cardinals were at once summoned 
to the Vatican, which was guarded, to prevent 
any person not specially authorized from having 
access to the Pope’s apartment. Foreign car- 
dinals were notified, prayers were offered in all 
the churches of Rome, and the last sacraments 
administered to the dying Pope. According to 
all accounts, although his mind wandered at 
times, his last moments were lucid, and his last 
charge was, ‘“‘ Guard the Church | loved so well 
and so sacredly.”” The body of the Pope was 
removed to the Sixtine Chapel, and thence to 
St. Peter’s Cathedral, where it lay in state, ar- 
rayed in pontifical robes, on a crimson bed, at 
each corner of which stood a member of the 
Noble Guard with drawn sword. Details of the 
funeral ceremonies will reach us at a later date 
than this writing. The Conclave of Cardinals, 
to be held in the Vatican for the election of a 
successor to Pius IX., is an event of interest and 
importance, and will take place immediately after 
the last honors have been paid to the dead pontiff. 
Giovanni Maria Mastai Ferretti, Pope of Rome, 
under the title of Pius [X., was born in Sini- 
gaglia, Italy, in 1792. Being of feeble constitution 
when young, he abandoned his chosen military 
career, and entered the ecclesiastical profession. 
From a priest he rose in rank to bishop, arch- 
bishop, and cardinal, and finally, in 1846, became 
Pope. His reign has been a stormy one, amid 
convulsions of state and Church; yet probably 
no more gracious and gentle man has ever occu- 
pied the papal chair. His ways were kind and 
winning, and he had a kind word for all who ap- 
proached him—Protestants as well as Catholics ; 
and these qualities, combined with simple-heart- 
ed sincerity, caused him to be personally beloved 
by those who knew him. 





Notwithstanding the proclamation of peace, 
affairs in the East continue complicated up to 
the time of writing this paragraph. The ap- 

roach of Russia toward Constantinople aroused 

ngland to send a powerful fleet “to protect 
the property of British subjects in that city.” 
Then came the report that this action of En- 
gland would force Russia to enter the capital, 
and that Turkey would oppose the passage of 
the fleet through the Dardanelles, On February 
13 cable dispatches were to the effect that the 
British admiral had orders to force the passage 
of the straits, if necessary, and that the Rus- 
sians would enter Constantinople as soon as the 
British squadron appeared in the Bosporus. 





An effort is being made to secure the Castel- 
lani Collection for the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Last spring a similar attempt was made 
by the trustees of the Museum, but they met 
with little success, on account of the hard times. 
But when the collection was about to be sent to 
its owner, the value of the treasure was more 
definitely realized. One lady offered to sub- 
scribe $10,000 toward the object, and it is now 
hoped that the renewed efforts to secure it may 
be successful. 





The first strawberries of the season appeared 
in the New York market early in February. 
They were from Norfolk, of the Wilson variety, 
large size, and of good flavor. Four dollars a box. 





Victoria, Queen of England and Empress of 
India, has instituted an order of distinction for 
ladies, called the Imperial Order of the Crown 
of India. Selection is made of ladies now oceu- 
pying high position either as English or Indian 
princesses, or as the wives or relatives of men 
of distinction in India. Thirty-six ladies have 
been named to receive the decoration of this 
order. Ten of them are princesses belonging 
by birth or marriage to the English royal fami- 
ly; eight are Indian ladies of high rank by birth 
or marriage; the remaining eighteen are wives, 
widows, or daughters of men who either have 
occupied or are now occupying high positions 
in India. It is believed that the publle recog- 





nition by the Queen of Indian ladies as on an 
equality with those of English birth will aid the 
movement for raising the position of women 
which is now slowly making its way in India. 
But some English journals express the hope that 
hereafter this order may enroll the names of both 
Indian and English ladies whose personal work 
shall be considered worthy of personal honor. 





Parsifal, Richard Wagner’s new opera, has 
been published in Germany and in England, and 
is a topic of much interest in the musical world. 
It is an opera in three acts, but, unlike The Ring 
of the Nibelungs, is designed for performance on 
one evening only. The subject of the play is the 
Holy Grail, in a new version, with some entirely 
new characters, and others modified. It is be- 
lieved that it has the elements of a popular op- 
era, and the music is awaited with interest. 





The second public appearance of King Hum- 
bert was on the occasion of his going to the 
House of Parliament to take the oath of fidelity 
to his country. One of the grandest state car- 
riages was used by the King, it being drawn by 
six superb cream-colored horses with gorgeous 
trappings. Preceding and following the carriage 
were the royal body-guard, on fine chargers and 
in splendid uniform. Queen Margherita also 
went to Parliament, but in what is known as 
‘*semi-state.”” The gentlemen were all in full 
dress, with black gloves; the ladies generally in 
mourning. The whole scene was very brilliant, 
and the patriotic enthusiasm on the entrance of 
the King and when he had taken the oath, as 
well as after his speech, was indescribable. 





Madame Patti recently made her appearance in 
Florence, for the first time within ten years, in 
La Traviata, She was received somewhat cold- 
ly, without the usual complimentary salute on 
appearing. But by the end of the first act her 
marvellous voice had completely won her audi- 
ence, and the applause was long and universal. 





Ex-Governor Washburn has given his resi- 
dence and grounds, situated at Madison, Wis- 
consin, and valued at $100,000, to the State, for 
the establishment of an industrial reformatory 
school for girls. 





Old Providence, an island in the Caribbean Sea, 
about one hundred miles east of the Mosquito 
Coast, has been most unfortunate, and its inliab- 
itants now appeal to the citizens of the United 
States for relief. In October, 1876, the island 
was visited by a violent hurricane, which de- 
stroyed houses, provisions, and other means of 
support. Old Providence belongs to Colombia, 
but on account of the civil war then raging in 
the interior of the republic, the government was 
unable to assist them, and the inhabitants man- 
aged to exist with what necessaries they could 
purchase from American traders. On Septem- 
ber 27, 1877, another hurricane, equally destruct- 
ive, struck the island, and the unfortunate peo- 
ple, through a communication addressed to the 
Secretary of State, ask help from this country. 
The island of Old Providence is about four and 
a quarter miles long and two and a half in 
breadth, and has a population of about eight 
hundred. 





Within the past ten years, according to esti- 
mates which have been mude, not less than 
12,000,000 acres of the forests of the United 
States have been cut down for fuel, lumber, rail- 
road ties, ete. If the destruction and consump- 
tion go on, without greater efforts to provide 
for the renewal of the supply, the time will come 
before long when the supply will be exhausted. 
The present generation have a duty to perform 
in the line of tree-planting, but many take no 
thought for the future. One man, Mr. 8. D. 
Payne, of Kasota, Minnesota, has ‘done his duty, 
70,000 trees having been planted by his direc 
tions. 





Dom Pedro, on his return to Brazil, writes to 
a friend in this country: ‘ One thing I can truly 
say is that I return with earnest longings, and 
With a passion stronger than ever for progress,” 

Early February brought great encouragement 
to the harvesters of ice. What is the use of pre- 
dicting every winter that the ice crop will be a 
failure ? 

Intelligence comes from Constantinople that 
the office of Grand Vizier has been abolished, 
and a new ministry created under European 
forms and designations. 





The practice of employing professional “laugh- 
ers’’ in the theatres of Paris is common, but not 
always an artistic success. They engage to in- 
dulge in the most contagious hilarity and ap- 
plause at special fixed times. Not long ago in 
one of the theatres the programme was changed 
without the knowledge of one of the “laugl 
ers,’’? and he burst forth uproariously in the 
midst of a most touching passage. The audi- 
ence were violently incensed. 





Many lessons may be learned from the fire rec- 
ord of New York city for the year 1877. Of the 
1457 fires, upward of 1200 resulted from neglect or 
recklessness. About 400 of these are ascribed 
directly to carelessness, 155 to foul chimneys, 74 
to children playing with matches, 127 to kero- 
sene lamps, 89 to candles or gas-lights igniting 
light drapery around them. In fact, ordinary 
care would have prevented all but one or two 
hundred of all the fires in the city. 


A friend tells us the following anecdote of his 
little three-and-a-half-year-old Harry. One day 
at dinner Harry’s attention was turned to his 
brother Willie, who, although only six and a 
half, was fond of condiments, and had been al- 
lowed a dash of mustard on his cold beef. He 
wanted mustard also. His mamma assured him 
he would not like it at all; but the boy earnest- 
ly persisted in his request to try it, and finally 
a tiny morsel was presented to him on a fork. 
Harry swallowed it down with erect head and 
unflinching face, though the big tears filled his 
eyes. Then, in a solemn tone, he addressed his 
brother, ‘* Willie, which had you rather do—eat 
all of that mustard,’ pointing to the mustard 
pot, ‘Sor have a bumble-bee sting you in your 
eye?’ Some months before a bee had stung 
Willie near the eye, and little Harry remembered 
the circumstance, and drew his own inferences. 
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Caps, Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1.—Six anp Bionpe Car. This cap is composed of bias | 
strips of light blue silk four inches and a half wide, which are rav- 
elled out on the sides, and white blonde two inches and a half wide, 
arranged on a white stiff lace foundation. The trimming for the 
ca ap consists of bows of mandarin yellow faille ribbon two inches 
and a half wide, and a spray of gillyflowers, straw flowers, and grasses. 
Fig. 2—Smx Cap. This cap is arranged on a coronet-shaped founda- 
tion of double black stiff lace, wired on the under edge, and measuring 
nineteen inches and a quarter there. On the upper edge it is fifteen | 
inches and three-quarters long, and the width is an inch and a half. | 





| a half-circular stiff lace foundation, the corners of which are joined 
| by a binding of silk tulle ruches and light blue serge ribbon four 


inches wide. The ruches are trimmed on the edge with knots of light 


| blue chenille, and the ribbon is laid in narrow side pleats through 


the middle. A spray of crocuses, mignonette, and blue asters com- 
pletes the trimming. 

Fig. 4.—Cap ror Erperty Lapy. This cap is made on a coronet- 
shaped foundation an inch and a half wide, nineteen inches and 
three-quarters long on the bottom, and fifteen inches and three-quar- 
ters long on the top, of figured black tulle, and lace an inch and 
three-quarters wide. The trimming for the cap consists of bows of 
black velvet ribbon an inch and a half wide, leaves of clair de lune 


_HARPH} B 7 








On this foundation is set a round crown of stiff lace. Arrange the | beads, and sprays of wild flowers. 
cap of ruches of dark blue and tilleul silk, border the edge with a E 7 
I Crochet Fichu, Figs. i and 2. 


side-pleating of crépe lisse edged with lace an inch and three-quarters 

wide, and on the crown set a large tea-rose with green leaves as See illustrations on pages 156 and 165. 
shown by the illustration. Tuis fichu is worked with black Shetland wool and a medium-sized 
Fig. 3.—Serce Rispon anp Sirk Tctte Cap. This cap is made on | steel crochet-needle. For the upper edge of the three-cornered fichu 
make a foundation fifty-eight inches 
long, and crochet the Ist round as fol- 
lows: 8 ch. (chain stitch), 1 se. (single 
ee cee. crochet) on the first of these, 7 ch., 1 
~ af se. on the same st. (stitch) on which the 
N preceding sc. was worked, 2 ch., 8 sl. 
(slip stitch), working the first of these 
on the middle st. of the foundation 
worked previously, and the following 
de two on the next two st. before the first 
ty : MI % ee st. on the right-hand side of the foun- 
K Ae = YA NS dation. In connection with this round 
Vidas ei . § work the 2d round as follows: 2 ch., 
i; a \\ for the first widening work 2 sc. sep- 

til 


wate arated by 7 ch. on the middle st. of the 
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next ch, scallop in the preceding round, 
then 5 ch., for the middle widening on 
both sides of the next se. work 1 se., 
separating these 2 sc. by 7 ch., then 5 
ch., for the third widening work 2 se. 
separated by 7 ch. on the middle st. of 
the next ch. scallop, then 2 ch., 1 sl. on 
the third following foundation st. at 
the left side. Fasten the thread and 
cut it off. 3d round.—1 sl. on the 
fourth following st. at the right side of 
the foundation, 2 ch., the first widening 
as in the preceding round, 5 ch., 1+se. 
on the middle st. of the next ch. scal- 
lop, 5 ch., for the middle widening work 
2 se, separated by 7 ch. on the second 
and fifth ch. of the middle widening in 
the preceding round, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the 
middle st. of the next ch. scallop, 5 ch., 
work the third widening as in the pre- 
ceding round, then 2 ch., 1 sl. on the 
fourth following foundation st. at the 
left side. 4th and 5th rounds.—Like 
the preceding round, but the number of 
ch. scallops is increased always by one 
scallop between two widenings in every 
following round, 6th round.—Like the 
preceding round, but for the foundation 











Fig. 1.—Casnwere Opera Hoop. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Orrra Hoop ARRANGE 
For description see Suppagp 
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Fig. 1.—Inp1a CasHMERE MANTELET. 
Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For ~~? ant Roe Flew 310 see ‘es eam 
1g8 


figures, instead of the 5 ch. in the middle ch. 
scallop, between the first and second widenings 
and between the second and third widenings 
work always 5 de. (double crochet) on the next 
sc. Repeat 19 times the 5th and 6th rounds, 
but the foundation figures should always come 
transposed, and should be separated by 3 ch. 
scallops each. 45th round. —Like the 5th 
round. 46th round.—1 sl. on the fourth fol- 
lowing foundation st., 2 ch., one widening like 
that in the preceding round, 3 ch., 1 de, on the 
first st. of the following ch. scallop, then al- 
ways alternately (to the “middle st. of the = 
scallop before the middle widening) 1 ch., 

de. on the second following st., then 3 ch., ‘s 
one widening like that in the preceding round, 
and repeat from + back to the beginning of 
the round. 47th and 48th rounds,—Like the 
preceding round, but the de. should come trans- 
posed, and the first and last de. between two 
widenings should always be worked on the st. 
before and after the first and last de. in the 
preceding round. 49th round.—1 sl. on the 
fourth following foundation st., 2 ch., the first 
widening as before, 3 ch. (in this manner every 
following round is begun and ended, and we 
shall therefore make no further reference 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Fieurep Bourrrre Dress.—Front anp Back. Figs. 1 and 2.—Hnaraya © 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIL, Figs. 47-55. For pattern and description * B 
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serving the design): * 2 de. separated by 1 ch. on the sixth follow- 
ing st. of the preceding round, 3 ch., 1 de. on the fourth following | rated by 1 ch. on the 3d and 5th of the next 7 sc., 5 ch., 2 de. sepa- 
st., 8 ch., 2 de. separated by 1 ch. on the fourth following st., 5 ch., | rated by 1 ch. on the ch. between the following 2 de., 2 ch., pass over 
pass over 5 st., 3 sc. on the next 3 st., 5 ch., and repeat from *. 61st | 5 st., 5 de. om the next 5 st., 2 ch., and repeat from * 
round.— * 2 de. separated by 1 ch. on the next de. in the preceding | —> 2 de. separated by 1 ch. on the ch. between the next 2 de., 7 
round, 3 ch., 1 se. on the next ch., twice alternately 1 ch., 2 sc. sepa- | ch., 1 sc. on the ch. between the next 2 sc., 7 ch., 2 de. separated by 1 
rated by 3 ch. on the next 3 ch.; then 1 ch., 1 sc. on the next ch. be- | ch. on the ch. between the following 2 de., 3 ch., 1 se. on the middle 
tween 2 de., 3 ch., 2 de. separated by 1 ch. on the next de., 4 ch., 1 | of the next 5 de., 3 ch., and repeat from *. 74th round.—>»* 2 de. 
sc. on the middle of the next 3'sc., 4 ch., and repeat from *. 62d | separated by 1 ch. on the ch. between the next 2 de. in the preceding 
round.—* 2 de. separated by 1 ch. on the single ch. between the | round, 5 ch.,1 sc. on the 5th of the next 7 ch., 1 ch., 1 de. on the next 
next 2 de. in the preceding round, 3 ch., 2 de. on the next se., 3 ch., | sc., 1 ch., 1 se. on the 3d of the next 7 ch., 5 ch., 2 de. separated by 1 
1 de. on the single ch. between the second and third following sc., | ch. on the ch. between the following 2 de., 3 ch., 1 se. on the third of 
3 ch., 2 de. on the third following sec., 3 ch., 2 de. separated by 1 ch. | the next 3 ch., 1 ch., 1 se. on the first of the following 3 ch., 3 ch., 
on the single ch. between the next 2 de., 5 ch., and repeat from +. | and repeat from *. 75th round.—»* 2 de. separated by 1 ch. on 
63d round.— * 2 de. separated by 1 ch. on the single ch. between the | the ch. between the next 2 de. in the preceding round, 5 ch., 1 se. 
next 2 de. in the preceding round, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the vein between | on the fourth of the next 5 ch., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the ch. following the 
the next 2 de., twice alternately 1 ch., 

8 sc. on the next 3 ch.; then 1 ch., 1 

se, on the vein between the next 2 
de., 3 ch., 2 de. separated by 1 ch. 
on the ch. between the next 2 de., 3 
ch., and repeat from *. 64th-69th 
rounds.—Always alternately like the 
preceding two rounds, but in the first 
4 of these rounds, instead of the last 
5 or 3 ch. in each pattern figure work 
always 2 ch., and in the last round 
work 6 ch. separated by 1 se. (on the 
middle of the 3 ch.), and besides this, 
in each of these rounds denoted by an 
even number, work the 2 de. before 
the first and after the last 3 se. of 
each pattern figure on the ch. before 
these se. 70th round.—» 2 de. sep- 
arated by 1 ch. on the next ch. be- 
tween 2 de. in the preceding round, 2 
ch., 2 de. on the ch. before the next 
3 sc., 3 ch., 1 te. (treble crochet) on 
the next ch., 3 ch., 2 de. on the next 
ch., 2 ch., 2 de. separated by 1 ch. on 
the ch. between the next 2 de., 2 ch., 
pass over 3 st., 5 de. on the next 3 
st. (working 2 on the first and third 
st.), 2 ch., and repeat from *. ‘7lst 
round.— > 2 de. separated by 1 ch. 
on the next ch. between 2 de, in the 
preceding round, 3 ch., 1 se. on the 
vein between the next 2 de., 1 ch., 3 
se. on the next 3 ch., 1 se. on the te., 
3 se. on the next 3 ch., 1 ch., 1 se. 
on the vein between the next 2 de., 
3 ch., 2 de, separated by 1 ch. on the 
ch, between the next 2 de., 2 ch., pass 
over 2 st.,4 de. on the next 3 st., 
working 2 de. on the first st., 1 ch., 
pass over 1 st., 4 de. on the following 
3 st., working 2 de. on the third st., 2 
ch., and repeat from *. 72d round. 
—>x 2 de. separated by 1 ch. on the 


ch. between the next 2 de. in the preceding round, 5 ch., 2 se. sepa- 


73d round. 

















ARRANGED A Scare. Fig. 3.—Tute anp Fartire Opera Hoop. 
| see Suppl e For pattern arid description see Suppl, No. L., Figs. 1*, 1°. 
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Fig. 2.—Inpra CasHMERE MANTELET. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. X., Figs, 31-35. 





thereto), 1 de. on the middle of the next 3 ch. 

in the preceding round, 3 ch., 1 de. on the 

fourth following st., * 3 ch., pass over 3 st., 

5 de. on the next 5 st., three times alternately 

8 ch., 1 de. on the fourth following st., and 

repeat from +, working the middle widening 

as before. 50th round.—>* Twice alternately 

1 de. on the middle of the next 8 ch. in the 

preceding round, 3 ch.; then 4 de. on the 

following 4 st., 1 ch., pass over 1 st., 4 de. on 

the next 4 st., 3 ch., and repeat from >. 

51st round.—Like the 49th round, but after 

the first widening at both sides of the second 

and before the third widening work the extra 

number of stitches necessitated by the widen- 

ings in the preceding two rounds, observing 

the design. 52d-—54th rounds. — Like the 

46th-48th rounds. 55th-59th rounds.—Al- 

ways alternately work the two rounds of the 

foundation. With the 60th round begin the 

border on the under edge (see Fig. 2, page 

156) as follows (we shall describe this design 

| as forming a straight line on the end, where- 

(1) fore the Ist st. of the 60th round should also 
be considered as the first st. of each round ‘i Ps : ‘ : ; : 

acayA Ci Manrecer.—Back anp Front. in the design, and the number of st. increas- s. 1 and 2.—Inpra CasnuMEre Dress.—Front and Back. 
escription *Ppplement, No, IL., Figs. 2-4. ing through the widening should be used, ob- 





For description see Supplement. 
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next se., 1 ch., 1 se. on the next ch., 2 ch., 1 sc. 
on the 2d of the next 5 ch., 5 ch., 2 de. separated 
by 1 ch. on the ch. between the next 2 de., 3 ch., 
1 sc. on the ch. between the next 2 sc., 3 ch., and 
repeat from *. 76th round.—>* 2 de. separated 
by 1 ch. on the ch. between the next 2 de. in the 
preceding round, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the 4th of the 
next 5 ch., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the single ch. between 
the next 2 sc., 3 ch., 1 se. on the second of the 
next 5 ch., 5 ch., 2 de. separated by 1 ch. on the 
ch. between the next 2 de., 3 ch., and repeat from 
*. ‘Tith round.— > 1 sc. on the ch. between 
the next 2 de. in the preceding round, 8 ch., 3 sc. 
separated by 7 and 6 ch. on the first, third, and 
fifth of the next 5 ch., 5 ch., 1 se. on the second 
following sc., 5 ch., 3 se. separated by 6 and 7 
ch. on the first, third, and fifth of the next 5 ch., 
8 ch., 1 sc. on the next ch., 9 ch., 3 sc. separated 
each by 9 ch. on the next 3 ch., 9 ch., and repeat 
from *. This completes the border. The edg- 
ing at the top of the fichu is worked as follows: 
lst round.—Always 3 sc. on the next free 3 foun- 
dation st. 2d round.—Always alternately 1 de. 
on the next st. in the preceding round, 1 ch., pass 
over 1 st. 8d round.—Always 2 sc. on the next 
ch. in the preceding round. 4th and 5th rounds. 
—Like the preceding 2 rounds. 6th round.— 
Like the 2d round. 7th round.—»* 1 de. on the 
next ch. in the preceding round, 1 ch., pass over 
8 de., 2 de., 3 ch., 2 de. on the next ch., 1 ch., 
pass over 8 de., and repeat from *. 8th round. 
—* 1 sc. on the ch. following the next se. in 
the preceding round, 1 ch., 3 de., 4 ch., 3 de. on 
the next 8 ch. between 4 de., 1 ch., 1 se. on the 
ch. before the next sc., 1 ch., and repeat from x. 
9th round.—* 1 de. on the next ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 2 ch., 1 se. on the middle of the 
next 3 de., 5 ch., 2 se. separated by 5 ch. on the 
middle 2 of the next 4 ch., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the 
middle of the next 8 de., 2 ch., 1 de. on the next 
ch., and repeat from >. 








AN AUTUMN ROSE—THORNY 
BUT SWEET. 


T was in the latter part of the summer of 1777 
that I left my peaceful country home and 
came up to Philadelphia to enter into a sort of 
service in the family of one Mr. Samuel Willis— 
as genteel companion to his daughter, Miss Eli- 
nor, in fact—at the handsome wage of fifteen 
pounds a year. My first view of my new mistress 
surprised me not a little, for I had pictured in 
my mind’s eye a young person of my own age— 
nineteen—whereas I found a woman of at least 
thirty-six, who, as she arose from the harpsichord 
where she had been trying a new sonata of Mo- 
zart and came slowly forward to meet me (I 
standing abashed and awkward in the doorway 
of the drawing-room where the servant had left 
me), held me with her great brown eyes till I was 
like to drop for very shame under her scrutiny. 
She was of a fine height, with a fair, apple-blos- 
som complexion, and a most beautiful full shape, 
to which her green taffety gown set like wax, 
and wore her plentiful brown hair drawn up to 
her crown and lightly dashed with powder—a 
fashion that, in my opinion, gives a most incred- 
ible dignity and elegance to the carriage of the 
head. 


“You are almost too young, child, and a vast 
deal too pretty,” said she, with a rarely-sweet 
smile; “but I do not mind that so much, for I 
can never abide to look on ill-favored people. 
Your letter tells me that you can play a minuet 
for dancing, and read aloud without stammering ; 
but can you broider neatly in colored silks, knot 
any of the new fringes, froth chocolate, and friz 
and powder hair on occasion ?” 

I was about to reply that I could do all these 
strangely assorted things indifferently well, but 
found myself so confused by her abrupt manner 
that I could not utter a word, the tears gathering 
in my eyes, to my great mortification. She stared 
at me, her lip curling a little, and said: “I dare 
to say that you will suit me well enough, child, 
for I see that you have a gentle disposition.” 
(Alas! what a delusion § “Do always as I bid 
you, and I am pleased. Now go away to your 
chamber with my woman, and be in readiness to 
attend me in the drawing-room at six o'clock ; 
and pray let us have no snivelling and boo-hooing, 
for I protest I can never abide to look on red 
eyes and noses.” 

She rang a little bell on the table at her elbow, 
and her maid, a fancifully dressed Frenchwoman 
with her chin in the air, led me away, feeli 
much more like a serving-wench than a gen 
companion to a person of quality. 

I had dwelt but a month or so in Mr. Willis’s 
family when was fought the battle of Brandywine, 
where our poor Federals, struggling against over- 
powering numbers, were so cruelly routed. From 
that day until the 26th of the month, when the 
British entered into full possession of the town, 
we lived in a state of ferment and anxiety. Such 
of the Tory families—or neutrals, as they chose 
to call themselves—as were left in the place after 
the general proscription, dared not make open 
demonstrations of joy, although daily expecting 
the arrival of the troops ; but behind closed shut- 
ters success to the king’s cause was drunk again 
and again with high exultation. The rejoicing 
in our family broke forth openly, however, when 
Lord Cornwallis, at the head of his famous gren- 
adiers, rode proudly up Chestnut Street, and pass- 
ing our house, saluted Miss Elinor, who waved 
her kerchief from the drawing-room window. I 
thought of our own poor ragged, hungry defend- 
ers, and went with a sore heart and fallen coun- 
tenance for many a day thereafter, to the no small 
diversion of old Mr. Willis, who rallied me, though 
not unkindly, upon some imaginary spark in the 
American army in tattered blanket and with ne’er 
a shoe to his foot. 

On the morning after the arrival of the British, 
the old gentleman sallied forth to where the artil- 
lery was encamped in the State-house Square, and 





returning in an hour or so, comes to the drawing- 
room, where Miss Elinor and I sat at our knitting, 
calling out, in high glee, “ Elinor, child, guess 
whom I have found among the officers. An old 
beau of thine in London, girl. Come, give me 
one guess at least before I tell thee.” Miss seem- 
ed very little interested. “ Insensible jade!” cries 
her father, chuckling comfortably ; “don’t you re- 
member young Plumtree—Bob Plumtree? Lord, 
lord, it’s well-nigh twenty years ago, and here is 
my slim young sprig of fashion blossomed out 
into a fine portly gentleman, and a major in the 
artillery, no less.” 

Miss Elinor arose from her sofa to fetch a ball 
of thread from the chimney-piece, and stood there 
a minute or two without speaking ; but I saw the 
back of her neck flush quite red, and she stole 
her kerchief from her side pocket and put it to 
her face. When she came to her seat again her 
face wore a startled look, and her eyes were like 
diamonds, but she said, quite coolly, “I think I 
remember the man, papa. He was—” 

“Remember him ?” cries the old gentleman— 
“remember him? Should think you did. J re- 
member how you cried the day you sent him off 
with a flea in his— Ah! oh! ahem!” The angry 
flash in his daughter’s eye warned him, and he 
presently betook himself to his study above stairs, 
only adding, as he went out, “I have engaged 
him to take a dish of tea with us this evening, 
my dear. I thought you’d be pleased.” 

I observed that Miss Elinor was unusually rest- 
less all that day; she could not content herself 
at either book or needle, and retired to her cham- 
ber immediately after the noonday meal. At five 
she rang the bell for her woman, and I attended 
her toilette, as usual, she loving to have me read 
to her during the tedious process of dressing; 
but to-day she did not listen to a word, and I 
was fain to lay the book aside. I had never 
known her so nice and difficult to please. She 
chid the poor Frenchwoman for the veriest trifles, 
even going so far as to rap her over the knuckles 
now and again. Once she tore down the noble 
structure atop of her head, sending a cloud of 
sweet-savored powder out upon the air, and rail- 
ing the while upon clumsy fingers, though Heaven 
knows the woman had a rare skill in dressing the 
hair in new fancies. Now she would consult the 
mirror searchingly, and anon turn away with a 
deep sigh, although the glass gave her back an 
image of rare loveliness ; then she would say that 
these new devices for torturing the hair turned 
young women old, and avow her preference for 
simple unpowdered locks curling about the neck. 
Now there hung a portrait above the harpsichord 
in the drawing-room, a lovely picture of Miss Eli- 
nor at eighteen—a slim young girl in a white mus- 
lin slip, her chestnut curls clustering about her 
neck, and tied with a simple blue ribbon. I well 
knew what she was thinking of, poor lady, and 
could scarce forbear a smile when she presently 
ordered her woman to fetch her India muslin 
gown from the press, where it had hung so long 
that it was yellow as saffron. 

“T have a mind to wear that,” says she, while 
the Frenchwoman clasped her hands in amaze- 
ment; “’tis true ’tis a year or two behind the 
mode, and would be all the better for a week 
upon the grass; but candle-light whitens every 
thing, and with clean Jace frilled about the sleeves 
and pocket holes, it will look very well. The 
evening is warm, and muslin is so much cooler 
than silk.” Her cheeks had grown red as roses 
while she talked, and I own I thought that her 
weakness became her mightily. 

Her woman whipped the lace on to the gown, 
but when Miss Elinor had gotten it over her 
plump shoulders, it could not be coaxed to come 
together in the back by at least an inch, and so 
she was forced to lay it aside, with a sigh of dis- 
appointment, contenting herself with her lemon- 
colored brocade, in which she was a picture well 
worth a second look, her fair neck encircled by a 
black velvet band clasped with pearls, and a yel- 
low rose in her hair. She seemed tolerably well 
satisfied with her looks, too, lingering long at the 
mirror, adjusting now a curl, then a knot, appar- 
ently loath to leave the contemplation of her 
charms. It was past six o’clock when the ex- 
pected guest arrived ; the sun was coming through 
the windows in long dazzling beams, and the poor 
confused gentleman might well be excused the 
blunder he instantly made in taking me for my 
mistress, I standing nearest the door. Saluting 
me profoundly, “Your most humble, obedient 
servant, madam,” said he. “I can scarce credit 
the eyes that behold you so unchanged and lovely 
after so many years; I protest I should have 
known you any where!” He would have gone on 
flouncing deeper into the mire at every word, I 
suppose, only dear old Mr. Willis broke into a 
great roar of laughter, that recalled the gentle- 
man to himself in-a trice. *Twas too vexatious; 
Miss Elinor stood like a statue, white and cold, 
and my heart ached in sympathy with her pain. 

But Major Plumtree was a man of spirit. Al- 
though purple with shame, he went boldly up to 
her, and taking her hand, kissed it gallantly, say- 
ing, in a low voice, “You will perceive, madam, 
how cruelly the years that have added so won- 
drously to your beauty and grace have robbed me 
of my eyesight, when I could be led into so silly a 
mistake.” Silly! I felt not a little piqued on 
my own part as I left the room unnoticed, and I 
will say that a brighter, keener pair of eyes than 
the major’s I never saw in mortal head. He 
must have found means to appease the lady very 
completely, for when I came again into the draw- 
ing-room to make the tea (it was handed about 
by a negro lad in a livery coat, his wool dressed 
up into a cone and neatly powdered), they were 
seated at chess—a game that Miss Elinor much 
affected, in order, as ’twas said by some, to dis- 
play her finely shaped hand and arm; old Mr. 
Willis dozed at the fireside, his handkerchief 
thrown over his wig. There was no going away 
for the major that night, nor for many a night to 
come, and a servant was dispatched to fetch his 





baggage from the house where he had already 
been assigned quarters, He soon became as one 
of the family, and made himself, with his cheer- 
ful humor and hearty politeness, an immense fa- 
vorite with every body. As for the kitchen com- 
pany, they could not do enough for the “ Colonel,” 
as they persisted in dubbing him ; his open-hand- 
ed liberality won them from the first, and they 
flew to wait upon him, giggling with admiration 
every time he opened his mouth to speak. The 
whisper went round among them that “ Missy was 
caught at last,” and really it began to look very 
much that way, when suddenly a circumstance 
occurred that brought about a pronounced cool- 
ness betwixt the pair, and all growing out of the 
breakage of a hideous dragon in Chelsea china— 
Miss Elinor’s newest toy from abroad. Like most 
unwedded women past their youth, Miss Elinor 
must needs cherish some foolish fancy ; she doted 
upon curious china, and had, I dare to say, as 
pretty a collection in her corner cupboard as any 
lady in Philadelphia at that time. She was nev- 
er tired of dusting, arranging, and counting over 
her pieces, and from her exceeding tender care of 
them, I judge that they must have cost a great 
outlay in money. When this awful business was 
discovered, her wrath knew no bounds. She had 
all the servants up in a body, and, catechising 
them separately, threatened to hand them all over 
to be whipped, if the mischief were not owned to 
on the spot. She well knew that not one of them 
would dare, for his or her life, to approach the 
corner closet, but she persisted that one of them 
must have been meddling, her displeasure rising 
higher and higher with each denial. In the midst 
of the clamor, Major Plumtree walked in, and 
smilingly confessed himself the culprit, to the 
great relief of the blacks, who trooped down 
stairs in great spirits again. 

It appeared that on the preceding evening, aft- 
er Miss Elinor had retired to her chamber, the 
major, wishing to refresh himself with a pinch 
of snuff, and finding his box empty, went to the 
china closet to fetch a supply from the japanned 
canister which he was allowed to keep upon one 
of the shelves. In raising his arm to reach it, 
the lace ruffle at his wrist caught upon the dragon 
and threw it down, breaking it into several pieces. 
Knowing the lady’s humor to a T (she could nev- 
er find an excuse for the breakage of a piece of 
china in any hands save her own), he cunningly 
set the thing up again, matching the parts, as he 
thought, to a nicety, and hoping that she would 
herself overset it on going to handle it. Unhap- 
pily he contrived to set the wings on wrong side 
foremost, and she discovered the trick at sight, 
going nigh to tear the house down on the strength 
of it. At another time she would, I am sure, 
have laughed the matter over on the major’s 
confessing himself so humbly, but just now ’twas 
too much. She had been wrought up to such a 
height by the denials of the servants that she 
could not descend so suddenly from her perch ; 
so, after a short inward struggle—her bosom 
heaving and her eyes flashing—she turned upon 
the gentleman, and said that the accident she 
could readily forgive, but the meanness of his 
attempt to deceive her she really thought she 
could never overlook. Did any one ever hear 
the like? All this mighty pother about a bit of 
crockery of the value of a guinea or two at 
most ! 

“Can you really be in earnest, madam ?” says 
the major, his face as red as fire. 

“In dead earnest, Sir,” she makes answer, and 
spreading him a splendid courtesy, she sailed out 
of the room without another word, or so much as 
a look in his direction. Poor old Mr. Willis, who 
up to this moment had been chuckling and strok- 
ing his legs before the fire, but never venturing 
to put in a word, now flew into a rage. 

“The haughty jade!” cries he ; “I did not think 
*twas in her to put such an affront upon an old 
friend ; but, Bob, Elinor never nourishes a spite; 
the thing will be blown over in a day or two, 
and we’ll send over to the London toy-shop for 
another monster.” 

“ Nay, Sir,” says the major, taking his hat from 

the table and speaking very gravely, “ somewhat 
more than the toy hath broke betwixt Miss Eli- 
nor and me—something that will not be mended 
so easily. Sir, I have lived a bachelor to forty 
years of age for a heartless jilt, who, when I was 
but twenty-two, egged me on to a frenzy of love, 
and then refused me point-blank. By dint, Sir, 
of hard fighting, and (I don’t deny it) hard living 
for a while, I managed to cure myself of my 
passion, and to what good? I come back after 
eighteen years, am caught again, and a bigger 
fool than éver. Now I am turned out of doors 
the second time, and, hang it, I’ve had enough of 
it.” The poor wounded gentleman shook old Mr. 
Willis heartily by the hand, and turned to go 
away. 
“Look here, Bob,” says the old gentleman—he 
was then past eighty, and already a little child- 
ish—“T could tell you a thing or two, only Elinor 
would comb my wig for me; and besides, I’ve 
no need to fling my child at any man’s head, 
only I will say that the jade hath not wanted for 
plenty of offers, and of the best sort too, and 
why didn’t she take up with them, Sir? Because 
I'm sure her head has been running on some- 
body else. Didn’t she cry ‘till her eyes were red 
as ferrets’ the day she huffed you off? at least I 
think that was the time she cried so, only ’tis 
nigh twenty years ago, and I am getting pretty 
old, Sir, and can not be expected to remember as 
I used.” 

“Tis all one,” said the major, with something 
likea groan. “ Your daughter hath neither friend- 
ship nor civility for me now, at any rate. She is 
a fine lady, and hath all a fine lady’s whims and 
fancies ; and how could I hope that twenty years’ 
fidelity could outweigh the breaking of a choice 
bit of her crockery ?” 

* the crockery!” cried the other, in a 
passion. “I’ve a plaguy good mind to buy a 
monkey, and turn him loose in the closet. Ill 





warrant you that there would be fine sport then. 
The truth is, major, that Elinor is a good girl, but 
she hath lacked the proper training for females. 
Her mother died the day the child was born, and 
so she hath never known the gentleness and sweet- 
ness of women’s rule. She got the upper hand 
of me, Sir, at three years of age, and maintains it 
bravely to this day. What a little hussy it was! 
Never would go to bed till she was carried off fast 
asleep, scorned her old black nurse’s company, 
drove off her governesses one after another, and 
would sit with me in my study till midnight with- 
out blinking an eyelash. I hadn’t the heart to 
thwart her; she was all I had, and the breathing 
image of her mother, the finest creature that ever 
trod the earth. I lost her young, Sir; I lost her 
very young.” The poor old man’s head drepped 
upon his breast, and he fell into a reverie so pro- 
found that the major stole out of the room on 
the points of his shoes without arousing him. 

A doleful change came over our household aft- 
er the withdrawal of Major Plumtree; all the life 
and merriment seemed to depart with him. Miss 
Elinor, to be sure, carried herself with her ac- 
customed stateliness, and entertained much com- 
pany—more than common; but the light died out 
of her face, and a sharp tone was come into her 
voice even in speaking to her father, who, dear old 
gentleman, bore all, and said never a word in re- 
monstrance or reproof. The servants, always a 
little in awe of their lady, now fgirly trembled be- 
fore the cold glance of her eye, although she 
rarely gave them an unkind word; ’twas the man- 
ner only. She, however, did once cuff Pompey— 
one of the negro lads—for venturing to appear 
before her on a Sunday morning in a speckled shirt 
in lieu of the white ruffles and pleats reserved 
for the sacred day ; but that was the only time I 
saw her give full sway to her temper. The win- 
ter went by, marked by no incident more impor- 
tant than the arrival from time to time of a wagon- 
load of wounded and prisoners from skirmishes at 
Germantown and the country thereabout, and Ma- 
jor Plumtree’s name was never mentioned in the 
family until one evening, Dr. Chapman, the family 
physician, dropping in to take a dish of tea, re- 
marked, casually, that Miss Betsey Macpherson, 
the daughter of the rich lawyer, scrivener, what 
not, was said to be setting her cap at the major, 
and likely to prosper, he being comfortably quar- 
tered in her father’s household, a circumstance 
greatly in the young woman’s favor, as the doctor 
took care to observe. He added that the match 
was a good one for both sides, as, if the gentle- 
man had blood, the lady had money, although 
twas said that her father had made it in Lon- 
don by trading iniquitously in the necessities of 
improvident, expectant heirs. It is certain that 
the man was held in such poor esteem in Phila- 
delphia at that time that he was barely tolerated 
in genteel company, notwithstanding his scheming 
for place. As for Miss Elinor, she had always 
held his daughter, a saucy, black-eyed damsel, at 
most chilling distance, although Miss Betsey frisk- 
ed bravely in caps and gowns that numbered three 
to one of hers, and were mostly had out of Paris 
into the bargain. Indeed, Miss Elinor never made 
much way with women ; she did not try, but pre- 
ferred the company of men, even those well up 
in years. She allowed that the frivolity and ig- 
norance of young women revolted her; but there 
were not those wanting who hinted that she was 
jealous, and would bear no rivals near her. Even 

er own woman was kept at arms-length, and nev- 
er dared approach her lady save with the utmost 
respect—a notable exception to the insects of her 
species which buzz about the persons of women 
of fashion, and even, as I am told, sting on oc- 
casion. 

When I ventured to look at Miss Elinor after 
the doctor’s careless gossip, I was quite struck by 
the look of her face. The color had faded out of 
her cheeks, and there was a strained smile on 
her lips that made her look ten years older; J 
read her pitiful secret quite plainly. No one 
else observed her particularly, however, and she 
presently excused herself to the company on the 
plea of a trifling indisposition. In the middle of 
that night I was awakened by her woman, and 
on going to her chamber found her in a high 
flush, peevish, and consumed by a great thirst. 
Fearing to give her much cold water, I ran down 
to the kitchen and spiced a jug of elder wine 
(’twas impossible to rouse the cook sufficiently to 
trust to her), and heating it nicely, took a cup- 
ful to Miss Elinor’s bedside; but she was so 
angry at being denied the cool drink she craved 
that she pushed me away in a fury, spilling the 
hot drink over the handsome flowered bed fur- 
niture; then, turning her face to the wall, she 
fell to sobbing and bemoaning herself so piteous- 
ly that my heart was well-nigh broken for her. 
I fairly own that I dared neither soothe nor re- 
prove; she had always held me so far aloof from 
her that I knew not how to approach, and so let 
her weep till her passion was exhausted and she 
once more lay quietly on her hot pillow, fetching 
her breath in long-drawn sighs. Then I ventured 
to take the vial of lavender-water from the toilette 
and bathed her fiery-red face with the sweet- 
smelling stuff unreproved, till she seemed to doze, 
but with half-opened eyes that frightened me. 
At day-dawn a servant was sent to fetch Dr. 
Chapman, who, when he saw her condition, shook 
his head and pronounced her complaint a fever 
on the brain. She grew worse apace, muttering 
to herself strangely and tossing her limbs about 
the bed like one distraught. Old Mr. Willis was 
well-nigh the end of his wits at this dreadful 
stroke, hanging upon the doctor and beseeching 
him piteously to stay by his child, which, of 
course, was not in reason for the medical man to 
do, as he had other patients in quite as bad case; 
he, however, promised to pass every hour that 
he could spare at her bedside. He questioned 
me closely concerning the beginning of the at- 
tack, and, after hearing my account, installed me 
in the responsible position of nurse, enjoining 
me to keep the room quite clear of the women- 
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servants, who were already tiptoeing in and out, 
turning up the whites of their eyes and bewailing 
their lady’s condition with copious floods of tears. 
I obeyed him to the very letter, and had the 
chamber all to myself, save when the poor old 
father tottered in to hang over the bed, weeping 
and wringing his hands. The fever rose day by 
day, and Miss Elinor no longer knew any one of 
us. Sometimes she would be seized with a 
screaming fit of terror, clinging to me in fancied 
flight from some monstrous thing that pursued 
her. Then, to soothe her fears, I would climb on 
to the bed and put my arm around her body, 
whereat she would clasp me tightly about the 
neck, lay her scorching cheek to mine, and so 
taste a little repose; but soon she would fling me 
off, and ’twas all to begin again. Oh, ’twas a 
sad spectacle to behold, that fine proud creature 
brought so low as to submit to be soothed and 
comforted like a little child, and many times the 
tears arose to my eyes when she looked up at me 
so wildly and yearningly, as craving protection 
from she knew not what. 

Meanwhile Major Plumtree, hearing of the ca- 
lamity that had befallen us, waited upon Mr. 
Willis twice or thrice a day to learn the latest 
news of Miss Elinor’s state, and even coaxed the 
old gentleman abroad now and again for the ben- 
efit of his health. As for himself, he seemed to 
bring a more wholesome atmosphere with him 
into our darkened dwelling, and ’twas a real pleas- 
ure to encounter him in the hall, as I frequently 
did, on his coming or going. He never failed to 
head me off dextrously from the staircase, and, 
hat in hand, beg the last account from the sick- 
room. 

On the ninth day the patient fell into a lethar- 
gic slumber of many hours’ duration, from which 
she awoke clothed once more in her right mind, 
but in such a condition of weakness that she could 
not move a hand to help herself. Great, though 
subdued, was the rejoicing in our household ; but 
the doctor enjoined the utmost care and tender 
nursing, for at the least shock, he said, she would 
melt from our hands like snow, and be gone al- 
most before we knew it. She now slept a great 
part of the day, but would lie much awake at 


- night, and sigh so piteously that I knew she was 


not yet at peace with herself. I, resting on an 
easy-chair at the bedside, would frequently awake 
to find her great brown eyes wide opened, and re- 
garding me strangely; but she said never a word 
to me until more than a week after she was come 
to herself, when, in the middle of the night, she 
stretched her white hand out to me, and said, 
“Little Polly, I did not dream that there could be 
such tenderness and loving-kingness in woman. 
I pray that God may reward thee for what thou 
hast done for me, for I never can, I know.” 

The tears flowed over her thin cheeks (she was 
so weak), and she looked so sweet and helpless 
in her humility, that I was moved to lean down 
and kiss her. “Polly,” says she, looking up at 
me, “no woman ever kissed me before in the 
whole course of my life that I can remember. I 
have never had any but hirelings about me since 
my birth, when my sweet mother died, and an old 
slave woman took her place.” 

“ Doubtless, madam,” said I, quite touched, “she 
gave you many a kiss that you took no note of.” 

“Mayhap,” she makes answer, thoughtfully, 
“only I do not remember any. My dear father 
hath had the care of my upbringing, and I never 
before felt the need of women to love me. I have 
been hard and selfish—yes, wrapped up in self- 
ishness; but now I see what I have missed. It 
hath given me such comfort to have thee so near 
me while I have lain here thinking through the 
weary nights of how long I might yet be let to 
live, and wondering how it might be in the other 
world; ’tis a lonely thing to contemplate in the 
dead of night, Polly—that long, silent journey.” 

I had never known the sweet creature to talk 
so seriously before, and was afraid that she was 
growing worse; but she presently began to smile 
—oh, such a weak, wintry smile!—and a little 
color came into her cheeks as she said, “ If I had 
any wholesome blood in my body, child, I should 
blush, for I am thinking of the night that I was 
stricken down, and of my perverse humors. I 
have not forgot that I pushed away the nice 
drink—” 

“Nay, never think of it, madam,” said I; “it 
was doubtless the fever in your head.” 

“Tt was doubtless the evil in my heart, child,” 
she makes answer. “A sick-bed is a marvellous 
opportune place for reflection, Polly; and although 
I know the weakness of my temper too well to 
make any rash resolves, I am truly thankful that 
God is going to let me live, for now I shall see 
for myself of what sort of stuff I am made.” 

A week or two after this conversation, and on 
a lovely warm April morning, the sound of mar- 
tial music in the street aroused Miss Elinor’s in- 
terest, and she would be seated, wrapped in her 
quilted negligee, at the open window. 

“Tt is the artillery moving down to the wharf, 
madam,” said I, to prepare her for the sight of 
Major Plumtree, who, I may as well state here, 
had now ceased his visits to our house. “They 
are to cross into the Jerseys to-day, and it is gen- 
erally thought that the town will soon be entirely 
emptied of the British troops.” 

She paled and reddened alternately, but held 
her ground at the window until the appearance 
of the well-known figure on the fine black horse, 
when she shrank behind the curtains, where she 
could neither see nor be seen. A number of 
negro servants, always abroad on such occasions, 
were clustered on the sidewalk beneath the win- 
dows, and chattered idly as the procession passed. 

“Dar goes Major Plumtree—I knows ’im !” 
cried one of them. “Spec’ he’s comin’ back to 
marry our Miss Betsey when de war’s over.” 

“Yes, and spec’ Miss Betsey mighty glad to git 
our missy’s leavin’s, too,” said one of our own pert 
negro lads. 

“ Teavin’s! Who is you talkin’ to, nigger? 
Miss Betsey allows dat your missy ain’t nothin’ 





but a disapp’inted ole maid nohow, and tried hard 
fur ketch de major, on’y she couldn’t come it.” 

Poor Miss Elinor! If ever woman was sorely 
punished for her sins, my dear lady was the suf- 
ferer now, her proud name tossed about on the 
tongues of servants, and linked, too, with that 
of a woman whom she was used to r as the 
very dust beneath her feet. She made no sign, 
however, beyond smelling at her reviving salts 
for a minute or two, and presently moved away 
from the window, observing that the air grew 
chilly. 

In the forepart of June our household was re- 
moved to New York. Many Tory families had al- 
ready taken up their residence in that town, not 
daring to remain in Philadelphia after the de- 
parture of the British, and the first person I met 
in the streets on walking abroad was Miss Betsey 
Macpherson, sailing along in an enormously stiff- 
ened gown, and followed by a black boy bearing 
numerous parcels—finery, doubtless, that she had 
purchased in the New York shops. 

“ Pray how is Miss Willis ?” says she, gracious- 
ly, although I was loath to stop. “I hear that she 
is sadly gone off in her looks since her fever, poor 
thing; and I suppose she has lost her hair too ?” 

“Not at all, ma’am,” said I, feeling quite pro- 
voked at her malice; “her hair is as thick and 
glossy as ever; and as for her looks, illness has 
only served to add a delicacy to her beauty, which, 
as you know, was never of the milkmaid or- 
der.” And I could not forbear staring hard at 
Miss Betsey’s red-mottled cheeks as I courtesied 
respectfully, though well aware that I was doing 
a petty thing in answering a fool according to 
his folly. 

On the 28th of the month General Washington 
attacked General Clinton’s forces at Monmouth 
Court-house, and although neither side could claim 
a victory, the British undoubtedly sustained the 
more serious loss. We soon heard that Major 
Plumtree’s company had been engaged and bad- 
ly cut up, but could hear nothing of that gentle- 
man himself until more than a week after the 
action, when the negroes brought in the sad news 
that he had arrived in town, with his arm torn by 
a bullet, and was making his quarters at a coffee- 
house not far from our own place of residence. 
Old Mr. Willis, on hearing this, ordered his hat 
and cane to be fetched instantly; but Miss Eli- 
nor advised that the matter be further inquired 
into, as she was inclined to the opinion that the 
negroes had exaggerated the story, if, indeed, there 
were any truth in it to begin with. The old gen- 


-tleman, who had become really attached to the 


major, and was now in genuine distress concern- 
ing him, only darted an angry look at my poor 
lady, and muttering something that sounded very 
like “ heartless slut” under his breath, set out as 
fast as his age would permit, stumping his cane 
all the way along the street, as was his wont when 
much ruffled. When he came back, he seemed 
much cast down, and seated himself in his elbow- 
chair without a word, keeping silence, indeed, for 
so long a time that Miss Elinor was at last fain 
to beg humbly for news of the major. 

“The bullet wound is bad enough,” said the 
old gentleman, shaking his head,“ but the poor 
fellow is hurt otherwise. He says that he has a 
wound of some sert that all the surgeons in Chris- 
tendom can never cure; and for my own part I 
doubt he is long for this world, he is so despond- 
ent in his spirits. He would have told me more, 
but the landlady came in with his dinner, a mess 
of stewed rags, fit to turn the stomach of a horse, 
and I am away to give orders that some eatable 
food should be sent him at once from our own 
kitchen.” 

Miss Elinor, who had grown pale as death at 
these tidings, waited to hear no more, but beck- 
oning me to follow her, flew up to her chamber, 
and began with trembling hands to tie on her 
hood. 


“Get on your hat and cardinal, Polly,” says 
she, the tears streaming over her cheeks; “we 
must go at once to that coffee-house—common 
charity bids us tend our wounded. At my age no 
one can say a word; he must not lack for prop- 
er attention in his condition.” 

She stored a large basket with every comfort 
and dainty that man, sick or well, was like to 
need, and giving it into Pompey’s hands, bade 
him follow and point out the way to Major Plum- 
tree’s dwelling. A young negro lad, the major’s 
body- servant, who was sunning himself in the 
porch, ran to open the door for us, exchanging a 
friendly grin with Pompey. 

“Your master,” said Miss Elinor, anxiously, 
“how is he? can we go up to him at once?” 

“ He’s jist going out, miss,” said the boy. 

“ Going out ?” cried she, wild with amazement. 
“ Why—why—” 

“Dar he comes now,” said the boy, and, sure 
enough, here came the major down the stairs as 
bold as a lion, a little pale, to be sure, and with 
his arm in a scarf, but smiling all over his face 
at the sight of his old flame, to whom he ran 
(walking over me without the slightest notice), 
and catching her hand, cried, “‘ Why, Elinor! 
have you come to see me? is this visit really for 
me? Say so, and make me the happiest man in 
America.” 

But Miss Elinor, though beaten to the very 
ground in her pride, drew back, and, looking the 
major straight in the eyes, said, “I came to tend 
a sick man, Sir, but I see none here. My father 
spoke of an incurable wound and common chari- 
ty; ’twas only a trick, then.” 

With a covert smile the major got her hand in 
his again, and drawing her to a seat, said, re- 
proachfully, “ Then ‘tis only an incurable wound 
you have come to tend, cruel Elinor ?—not one 
drop of pity for a bleeding heart that a word from 
you could make whole again! "Twas only a jest 
—scarcely that, for I was in poor mood for mer- 
riment ; but such as it was, I thank Heaven that 
it has brought you here. Oh, Elinor, question 
your own proud heart, and tell me if some feel- 
ing more tender than that of common charity hath 








not turned your steps hither to-day! Play with 
me no longer. Don’t you see that I love you with 
my whole heart and soul, and can any man do 
more ?” 

Miss Elinor hung her head, blushing deeply. 
“ But I thought—I mean I heard—that you have 
been paying your court to Miss Macpherson.” 

“Miss Betsey?” said the major, laughing in 
spite of himself, and fastening his dancing eyes 
on her face; “why, I have scarce thought of the 
young lady—an ignorant, forward little chit, and 
no more to be compared to— Oh, the thing is 
preposterous !” 

“Ah, but she is young,” sighed Miss Elinor; 
“and she says that I am a disappointed old maid, 
and so I am,” and she buried her face in her ker- 
chief. 

“The fiend take Miss Betsey for his own favor- 
ite fire-brand!” cried the major, warmly. “ Give 
her the lie, my girl, by going with me to church 
to-morrow, and then let me see who dares to give 
the wife of Major Plumtree any other name than 
that of the loveliest of her sex !” 

He was so tender and coaxing that I really 
thought her the luckiest woman in the world ; and 
I have a notion that she thought so too, for, dry- 
ing her tears on the back of her mitten, without 
a remnant of dignity left in her, she actually al- 
lowed the major to put his arm about her waist 
and rest his cheek on the top of her silk hood 
unreproved. I presume that they would have 
sat there an hour or two if a sudden explosion of 
giggles that came from the window looking upon 
the porch had not betrayed the presence of the 
negro lads, who happened to pop their woolly 
heads in at that most inopportune moment, and 
who were unable to restrain their delight at the 
charming scene before them. Of course Miss Eli- 
nor did not go to church next day in accordance 
with the bold major’s proposition—that would 
have been ridiculous; but they were married a 
month or two afterward, and all the quality in 
New York, Whig and Tory, turned out at the wed- 
ding. It was a beautiful wedding too, and a finer 
couple I have never seen since—the major, so big 
and handsome in his new red coat and cocked 
hat, and my sweet Miss Elinor, so pale and lovely 
under her white veil. Even Miss Macpherson, in 
a victorious Leghorn hat and feathers just had 
over from Paris, was fain to fall far in the rear, 
pushed, trodden upon, and elbowed quite out of 
sight by the unmannerly crowd at the church 
door in their efforts to get a look at the bride. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorresponpDENT. ] 


T is a settled fact that the princesse dress will 
be the one most in vogue during the season 
of reunions. But spring and summer dresses 
will be made with a separate waist, consequently 
with an over-skirt rather than a polonaise, with 
skirt to match, or else composed of a combina- 
tion to simulate the shape of an over-skirt. The 
perfectly flat style is gradually disappearing, 
9 all dresses having pleats or gathers in the 
back. 

Wrappings to match the dress—that is to say, 
made of the same material as the latter—will be 
in the minority. Mantelets of every shape will 
be most worn, especially for wrappings to match 
the dress. These mantelets will be square in the 
back, with ends in front, or else in the shape of 
a scarf with rounded ends. The back cut square 
on the under edge will be preferred to all other 
shapes. Fly fringes in shades to match the ma- 
terial will be employed most generally for trim- 
ming these mantelets. They are made of wool 
or silk, according to the toilette with which they 
are worn. For the spring many mantelets are in 
preparation of coarse black tulle, entirely covered 
with double ruches of very narrow black lace. 
On the edge is a similar double ruche of wider 
lace. These mantelets will be worn with dresses 
in light colors, as well as with those of black or 
dark-colored silk for rainy days in the summer. 

It must not be supposed that the present fash- 
ion, so complicated in appearance, offers no facil- 
ities to economy. Thanks to combinations, a new 
dress can be made of two old ones—only fashion 
imposes the use of figured material for the upper 
part of the toilette, and plain material for the un- 
der part. Under this order of things one may do 
precisely as she pleases, provided that the rules 1 
have just indicated are observed. Thus, with 
two old dresses out of fashion, one with a white 
ground and green stripes, and the other of plain 
green faille, I have seen a very pretty dinner 
dress made for the spring. The dress with stripes 
was short and tight; this was cut in such fashion 
that all the breadths were surrounded and length- 
ened with the old green dress, the striped mate- 
rial seeming to form an over-dress worn on an 
under-dress of plain green faille. The whole was 
sewed together, forming a single dress. In the 
same manner materials may be employed of wool, 
bourettes, etc., combining them with an old dress 


of silk unfit for other use through being too short | 


or too tight. By purchasing a small quantity of 
bourette or Spitzbergen cloth an elegant and 
modern toilette may be composed with little ex- 
pense. Of an old long skirt without a waist can 
be made a princesse dress, adding to complete its 
length a false skirt of plain silk. This false 
skirt is trimmed just like the real skirts, with 
pleated flounces, draperies, tabs, puffs, etc. Nar- 
row ribbons brocaded through the middle and 
fringed out on both sides will be greatly used for 
trimming all spring and summer dresses. This 
very expensive trimming can easily be copied in 
plain ribbon by embroidering the middle in a 
very simple design with long stitches, using silk 
of different colors, and ravelling out the ribbon 
(drawing out the lengthwise threads) on each side 
close to the embroidery. 

Black lace points or shawls are no longer worn. 
They are nevertheless an expensive article that 
is possessed by many ladies; therefore a use has 








been devised for them, as follows: Turn the shawl 
with the point at the top ; and of this point, which 
is folded on the outside, form a hood trimmed 
with bows of ribbon. On the neck and shoulders 
lay folds and pleats to shape the shawl on the 
bust, giving it the form of a stylish mantelet. 

Jewelry for the summer will be of filigree sil- 
ver, sometimes gilded. This work, which will be 
extremely fashionable, is of great delicacy. This 
jewelry will be worn during the day (the necklace 
even with high-necked dresses), as stones are suit- 
able only for the evening. The complete sct is 
composed of a necklace, bracelets, ear-rings, and 
breastpin. 

For the summer thick gauzes are manufactured 
of silk, and even of thread. Dresses of these 
materials will be trimmed with a large number 
of narrow bias folds of silk in a shade to match 
or a different color. On the middle of each fold 
is set a narrower fold of another color or a differ- 
ent shade. These folds are set on in a hundred 
different ways, as if they were thrown at hazard 
on the dress which they trim. Satin will be very 
generally employed for such folds, for pipings, and 
for linings of ruches and flounces that trim sum- 
mer dresses. Batistes in ivory and felt gray shades 
are appearing already. They are intended to be 
trimmed with embroidery in wool (in Russian col- 
ors, that is to say, red, black, blue, and yellow), 
worked on the batiste, or else worked on bands 
of the batiste, which are then employed as flounces 
and insertions. 

Economical ladies are busily employed, in view 
of the dinners and evening reunions which take 
place until the month of May, in devising combi- 
nation dresses which may serve at the same time 
for the daytime and the evening. This is a diffi- 
eult matter, as the corsage must be high-necked 
for day wear and open in the neck for the even- 
ing ; but it is not impossible, as will be seen from 
the following description: Dress of olive faille in 
two shades. The corsage is completed by a high- 
necked vest of the lighter shade. The sleeves, 
reaching to the elbow, are finished by demi-sleeves 
like the vest. This is the toilette worn in the 
daytime. For the evening the high vest is re- 
moved, being only hooked under the fronts of the 
corsage on each side. This vest is replaced by a 
vest of red silk opening square, and completed 
by a chemisette of pleated white tulle. The low- 
er part of the sleeves is removed, retaining only 
the elbow sleeves, which are finished with frills 
of pleated white tulle. This simple device suf- 
fices—with a red flower in the hair—to metamor- 
phose a sombre day dress into a gay evening 
toilette. To trim more dressy toilettes destined 
for reunions in the spring there are fringes of 
grasses and flowers, which are chiefly employed 
for trimming very light goods, such as tulle and 
erape. For rather heavier goods, such as Lyons 
gauze, etc., bands of grenadine are’ preferred, em- 
broidered with silk in very soft shades, and used 
in guise of galloons, or arranged on the materi- 
al to form stripes, sometimes perpendicular and 
sometimes horizontal or diagonal. Old géld is 
the favorite color for full evening dress. In satin 
nothing more beautiful could be imagined. All 
bright or soft colors, red, blue, rose, harmonize 
with this rich and at the same time soft tint. 
There are also worn many black toilettes of silk, 
tulle, and crape. These are brightened with em- 
broidery worked with beads in different colors, 
recalling the colored window-panes of churches. 
Clair de lune jet is declining somewhat in public 
favor; but in revenge clair de lune beads in all 
ee anit ee ee 
coiffures, and even bonnets, consequently they are 
worn during the day as well as in the evening. 
For spring wrappings swan’s-down is used, not 
white, but in the same shade as the material. This 
has the appearance of fur, without its warmth, and 
is thus well adapted to the variable temperature 
of March. EMMELINE RayMonp. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Canpy Drors.—One and a half pounds of white sug- 
ar. Put it into a stew-pan with a tea-cupful of water 
and some small pieces of vanilla bean. Let it boil 
hard without stirring for twenty minutes. If the va- 
nilla bean has not been inclosed in a thin muslin bag, 
carefully pick out the pieces when the flavor has been 
sufficiently imparted to the candy. Drop it from the 
vessel in which it has been cooked, a little at a time, 
on a marble slab. The drops turn hard immediately, 
and will easily slip off the marble. Flavored strongly 
with horehound instead cf vanilla, these drops would 
make nice cough lozenges. 

A PLAIN BOILED Puppine.—Slice up a loaf of bread 
in the morning and pour milk over it. Let it remain 
so until half an hour before dinner. Then beat up 
four eggs very light, and mix them with the milk and 
bread. A tea-spoonful of yeast-powder is an improve- 
ment. To be served with sweet sauce. Twenty min- 
utes are sufficient to allow for the boiling. 

A nioz Pounp-Caxe.—Take twelve eggs and their 
weight in pulverized sugar, the weight of ten eggs in 
flour, and the weight of eleven in butter. 

Vanitta Drinx.—Take two pounds of white sugar, 
put it into a brass kettle, and barely cover over with 
clear water. When it comes to a boil, drop in a vanilla 
bean, split and cut into small pieces. Let all boil to- 
gether until it becomes a thick sirup. Strain, and 
then bottle, corking up tightly. Put a tea-cupful of 
this sirup to a quart of water. Iced, it makes a deli- 
cious beverage, especially in hot weather, and is much 
used at the South as an addition to the lunch or dinner 
table. 

Satiy-Lounn.—One quart of flour, a quarter of a 
pound of butter, four eggs, a small tea-cupful of yeast, 
with new milk enough to make it into a stiff batter. 
It is important to set it to rise in the pan in which it 
is to be baked, for it does not need to be worked over 
the second time, as is customary with other leavened 
breads. Make it up in the morning if you wish it for 
tea in the evening, or after tea if it is meant for a 
breakfast dish. It is impossible to give precise direc- 
tions as to the time required for rising, as so much de- 
pends upon the season of the year, or rather variations 
of temperature. The above proportions make a favor- 
ite but very rich bread, and it may be varied and made 
more economical by using only two eggs and a table- 
spoonful of butter. ” 
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Border this with gathered Valenciennes lace 
two inches wide, cover the seam with a nee- 
dle-work border cut out from the founda- 
tion, fasten the collar on a pink satin ribbon 
seven-eighths of an inch wide underlaid with 
Swiss muslin, and edge the neck with lace 
two inches wide, which is laid in double 
box pleats in the back and in side pleats on 
the ends. On the front of the fichu-collar 
is set a plastron three inches and a quar- 
ter high and four inches and seven-eighths 
wide, which is made of insertion and side- 
pleated lace. A rosétte bow of lace and 
loops of satin ribbon an inch and three- 
quarters wide trim the fichu-collar as shown 
by the illustration. 


Gentlemen’s Cravats, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 157. 

Fig. 1.—This 
cravat is made 
of dark red 
faille with 
‘ross - bars of 


Imitation Point Lace Necklace, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tuts necklace is composed of single roses 
in darned net, which are joined in front by 
three rosettes worked in a similar manner. 
To make the necklace transfer the outlines 
of all the roses and rosettes to linen, oleserv- 
ing Fig. 2 (which shows the rose in the centre 
in full size), and Figs. 1 and 3, baste Brussels 
net on the linen, and run the outlines with 
fine guipure cord, which is fastened with long 
half-polka stitches of fine thread, and darn 
the foundation of the single leaves with sim- 
ilar thread, going back and forth. The veins 
are run with guipure cord overcast on the 
foundation with half-polka stitches of fine 
thread. The lace stitches and wheels are 
worked with very 
fine thread as 
shown by the il- 
lustration. Hav- 
ing finished all 
the design fig- 
ures, cut away 































Fig. 1.—ENaMEL 
AND SAPPHIRE 
NECKLACE. 















Fig. 2.—VELvVET 
AND STEEL 
NECKLACE. 


Riess 5. naa 
Fig. 1.—Inntation Pornt Lace NECKLACE. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


Fig. 1.—Cap or Swiss 
Mustin, Lace, anp Satin 
Risson.—Front.—[See 
Fig. 2.] 

For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. VIL, Fig. 26. 


Fig. 2.—Cap or Swiss Mvs.in, 
Lace, AND Satin Rippon. 
Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 

For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, VIL, Fig. 26. 











Fig. 1.—Evenine Fan. 


the projecting net foundation all around, 
and arrange the necklace as shown by 
Fig. 1. . 


light red, and is sewed on a binding of the ma- 
terial. 

For the cravat Fig. 2 arrange a strip of black 
satin in the manner shown by the illustration, 
and sew it on a binding of the same material, 

Borders for Tidies.—Holbein-Work 
and Vienna Cross Stitch.—Figs. 1 and 2, 

See illustrations on page 165, 

Tue border Fig. 1 is worked in Holbein em- 
broidery on linen Java canvas with red cotton, 
and ornamented with gold spangles sewed on 
with black silk. 


Gros Grain anp Lace CoLuar. 
For description see Supplement. 


Evening Fans, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue fan Fig. 1 is made of white mar- 
about feathers, and is trimmed on the 
outside with a spray of different kinds 
of fruit in miniature and feather butter- 
flies. 

The fan Fig. 2 is made of gray dove’s 
feathers, and is trimmed on the centre ‘ 
with a butterfly composed of green Fig. 1.—Linen anv NeEpie-work 


and brown changeable feathers. Ivory Cottar.—[See Fig. 2.] The border Fig. 2 is worked on linen Java 
handle. For pattern and description see Sup- canvas in Vienna cross stitch and in Holbein- 


plement, No, V., Fig. 19. work, with blue cotton in two shades and with red 


Fig. 3.—Liven anp Ne . 
g INEN AND NEEDLE dieting 


work CoLtar.—[See Fig. 4.] : 
3 MR | Suppl, Nov, Mige iets” DOMESTIC USES OF SALICYLIC 
Nae wre ACID. 
= |. suggestions of the applications of salicylic acid in the household have 
been practically tested and found valuable, and among them the following: 
; The unpleasant odor frequentiy developed in fresh meat, otherwise perfectly 
Fig. 3.—Derait oF Im1TaTION Point good, in the warm season, and often only discovered upon cooking it, may be 
Insertion and Lace Necktacr, Fig. 1. prevented by simply placing it before cooking in water containing one-half to 
Lace Fichu- one tea-spoonful of 
Collar. the acid to the quart, 
: or by adding a little 
_ Tuis fichu collar of the acid to the 
is designed for water in which it is 
square-necked dress- boiled. Meat can 
es. Make of lace also be preserved for 
insertion a collar an several days by steep- 
inch and a quarter ing it in a solution of 
wide in the back the above strength 
and two inches wide y) NS ? «| or by rubbing it, es- 
on the front edge, N : ‘ pecially about "the 
and cover the seams bones and fat, with 
with narrow needle- the dry acid, It has 
work borders, which also been found ad- 
are cut out along vantageous to put it 
the design figures. in pickle for meat, 
By the addition of 


Necklaces, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue single leaves of the necklace Fig. 1 are of brown enamel ornamented 
with sapphires. 

The necklace Fig. 2 is composed of a piece of black velvet ribbon an inch 
wide and sixty inches long, on the middle of which is fastened a tab of black 
velvet an inch and a half wide and five inches and a quarter long. The under 
end of the tab is pointed, and finished with a steel rosette. Plaques of steel 
are also set on the necklace as shown by the illustration. 







































";' \Ne 
Fig. 2.—Curr ror CoLiak, Tri bt fABON 
ee act, ag 


For pattern and de- 
scription see ere 
No. V., Figs, 20 and 21. 


Fig. 4.—Cocrr ror 
Cottar, Fic. 3. 
For pattern and de- 
scription see Suppl, 
No. IV., Figs, 17 
and 18. 
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: Fig. 2.—Mepauion ror Imitation Pornt Lace 
Fig. 1.—Crocner Ficuv.—[See Fig. 2, Page 156.] Neckxace, Fic. 1. IysertTion aND Lace Ficuu-Couvar. 
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one-half to one tea-spoonful to the quart, milk 
may be kept sweet thirty-six hours longer than 
usual without interfering with the formation of 
cream or butter. Butter worked with water con- 
taining salicylic acid, or packed in cloths saturated 
with a solution of it, will remain good for a long 
time, and even butter already somewhat rancid 
may be improved by the treatment. Fruits of 
all kinds—cherries, raspberries, plums, ete.—have 
been found to be good the second season after 
having being packed in glass bottles with alter- 
nate layers of sugar, and then covered with a 
layer of crystallized salicylic acid (about spy, 
the weight of the fruit), and then tying up the 
can in parchment paper softened in a solution of 
the acid, and heated as usual on a water bath. 
Its addition to the vinegar used for sour or sweet 
pickles is also recommended ; and a small quan- 
tity of the dry acid in preserves, marmalades, etc., 
is said to keep them. Corks, casks, etc., that 
may have acquired an unpleasant odor or taste, 
may be purified perfectly by washing them with 
a saturated solution of the acid. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. H. B.—We have no cut paper pattern of the wrap- 
per you mention, but you will find a pattern easily 
traced in the Supplement of Bazar No. 2, Vol. XI. 

A Sunsortser.—Have a marquise polonaise like that 
illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. X., of your brocaded 
silk. There are also pretty models for over-dresses in 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. XI., with patterns in the Supplement ; 
these are easily copied, and are among the earliest hints 
of what will be worn in the spring. 

Daisy Dran.—Any of the leading jewellers will sup- 
ply you with a beetle necklace. If your parlor is also 
your sitting-room and sewing-room, your work-basket 
is not out of place there. 

M. B.—The sleeves may be of silk in your combina- 
tion suit; also the pleatings. If your shade of green 
looks well with gold-color, the stitching will be in 
good taste. 

Mavupr.—The bridegroom and his attendants wear 
white gloves when the bride is in full dress. Silk slip- 
pers of the material of the dress are most worn for 
evening, but kid slippers and boots are also worn. 

Liuiie R.—Use the marquise polonaise pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. X., for your black cash- 
mere suit, and pipe it with two narrow folds of silk, 
either moss green with pale blue, or else blue and buff, 
or cardinal red with old gold or with blue. 

Mary.—Read reply given above to “ Lillie R.”—Moss 
green, pale blue, and cardinal red pipings will be pret- 
ty for you. 

E. P.—You will do better to combine brocaded silk 
with your black silk suit for spring, as velvet is too 
heavy, and we are not yet informed just how satin will 
be used, except in the pipings and facings of trim- 
mings, and as vests. 

Fiorenor,—Use the pattern of the princesse dress 
illustrated in Bazar No. T, Vol. XL, for your black silk, 
and have the drapery of brocaded black silk. Read 
reply just given “* E. P.” 

Mus. J. S. V.—Biue, gray, buff, and white linens will 
be used for the dresses of boys of three years in the 
summer ; also piqués, checked ginghams, and striped 
seersucker. Either black or gray silk will look well 
with your striped grisaille silk. 

Mas. 8. M.—Get silk to match the stylish ground of 
your brocade, and also some blue satin the color of the 
brocaded flowers for piping folds and facing. Have a 
princesse dress with the front made partly of the plain 
silk, partly of the brocade, in lengthwise gores; the 
sleeves and back will be all plain; the scarf drapery 
will be of the brocade, and the knife-pleating of the 
two plain silks. You might use the new cut paper 
pattern of princesse dress illustrated in Bazar No. 8, 
Vol. XI., having the front of the waist of one material 
apd the bias band that outlines the vest of the other. 
A band of the brocaded stripe would make an effective 
trimming. 

A Grarterv. Svpscrmrr.—The most dressy black 
cashmeres worn by young ladies have cut-away coats 
with silk vests, either black, white, cardinal red, or 
moss green, made by the pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. $, Vol. XI. Read about princesse dresses in Ma- 
dame Raymond's letter in Bazar No. 8, Vol. XI. Pin- 
gat and others of the best Parisian dress-makers send 
out pleated blouses and yoke waists to dresses of very 
fine material, such as camel's-hair and bourette, and 
occasionally plain black silk dresses are made in this 
style. 

Daess-maker.—You can not have any better infor- 
mation of the forth-coming styles than you can gather 
from the four suits illustrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XI. 
Cut paper patterns are given of each suit for 25 cents. 





Dr. Prerce’s Golden Medical Discovery will 
eure a cough in one-half the time necessary to 
cure it with any other medicine ; and it does it, 
not by drying it up, but by removing the cause, 
subduing the irritation, and healing the affected 
parts. Sold by druggists. —[ Com. | 





MEN BOW TO BEAUTY, 
And all women who have it not desire it. This 
pre-eminent charm is acquired by using Laird’s 
“Bloom of Youth.” Sold by all druggists every- 
where.—{ Com.] 





Svcn names as Dr. 0. W. Hotwes, WasnincTon 
Irvine, and Ex-President Vay Buren, have borne 
testimony to the efficacy of Whitcomb’s Asthma 
Remedy, which is for sale by druggists.—[ Com. ] 








ADVERTISEM ENTS. 


A.SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
My Fall a of Honiton ont Point Lace 
Braids, Purl Thread, and Books of Instruction 

on Inonenshhen bs just received ; also, Black and Colored 
Chenille and Twist Fringes, Galloons and Buttons 
with Clair de Lane and Bronze 8, Berlin yrs 
Embroideries on Canvas, Silk Velvet, and Kid, an 
materials for Needlework, ali at lowest ives. 
Fringes and Buttons made to te order, to mate any 
color, Special attention paid te Dressmakers’ orders. 
Samples sent. 





ery Best, Latest Style Cards, no 2 alike, with 
eakD CO., Clintonville, Conn, 


40 wn name, l0c. STAR 











WORTHINGTON & SMITH 


Have Removed to 636 and 638 Broadway 


(Near Bleecker Street). 


THE LARGEST AND MOST DESIRABLE STOCK OF 


MILLINERY GOODS 


TO BE FOUND IN NEW YORK CITY. 











a curative, as the testimony of thousands and its world- 
wide reputation attests. For Coughs or Colds no surer or 
more effective ae can be found. 
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64, 66, 68, 70, 72, 74, 76, 78, 80, 82, & 84 WASHINGTON ST., and 41, 42, 43, 44, 48, 49, & 51 WEST ST., 
Between Rector and Morris Streets, NEW YORK. 





10 LOVERS OF FLOWERS. 


My List comprises all the old favorites and many of 
the newer sorts. Also,a collection of Ornamental Grass- 
es. They are i Bo up jin neat — with the common 
German and 


F. 
te cessor to malian & Mcailines, 29 Fulton St., N. ry, 
Postage stamps accepted. Please mention this paper. 










W YORK SHOPPIN 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 
iss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


BENTLEY BROS., iiturscturem of Ar 


tistic Hand-Embroidery and Novelties in La= 

dies’ Fancy Work, a. Pattern, 

_—— Work, Embroi ery Materials, 
Send 3-cent stamp for Lllustrated Catalogue. 


a Gilior 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 








HOW TO MAKE LACE, 


9 50 ILLUSTRATIONS, SAMPLES, Price- 
List, and handsome pattern on Linen, 50c, Be 
pe free. How to Work Embroidery, 25c. How 
ork Crewel, 2s. Mime. GURNEY & co. 
711 Broadway, N. W., Lace and Lace Pattern 
Manufacturers and Importers of Lace Braids. 


RAG BAGS RANSACKED. 


ANY LADY can make an elegant Turkish Rug by 

drawing in Rags, Carpet Ravellings, or Yarn on our 
stamped burlap patterns. It is easy and fascinating 
work, Large sample with hook and full directions sent 
by mail, postage paid, on receipt of one dollar. Send 
stamp for circular. Large inducements to agents. 


Turkish Rug Pattern Co., 339 Sixth Ave., N. Y. City. 


NOVELTY 


o BABY CARRIAGE 


Send for Circular to 


- P. TIBBALS, 
820 Broadway, New York. 
(NEXT BLOOK ABOVE STEWART’S.) 


Beware of Imitations. 
ROSES 


TUBE ROSES 
$1.00 per Dozen. Soe. 














sock te 
50c. per 
BEDDING PLANTS, 75c. per Dozen. 


All = class, guaranteed, Send tor Catalogue FRER, 








4 CARDS, no two alike, with name and elegant 
Card Case, 13c. H. M. Coox & Co., Meriden,Conn. 





CARDS, 25) ag We. ; or, 20 Chromo Cards, 


dress, P. Critchell, Cincinnati, | oe. 
25 20c., with name. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 





ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


The leading American Powder. 
from standard Grape Cream Tartar, and ~ 
“Royal Baker,” the most perfect Bakin ry abe 


Uniformly pure and ie. Fall weight and full strength. Made 
rfectly wholesome. All th 

wder Cook-book in the world, sent for 10 cents. 

dress ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. 


Grocers authorized to 2 ee it. The 
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HUMAN HAIR 


AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 


Acomplete Assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


na enie’s Secret of Beauty, the Great 
Mase utifier for the Complexion, imparts a brill- 
iant transparency, removes - freckles, pimples, and 
all skin blemishes. Warran 0 be harmless. A Spe- 
—_, $1 per Box. 

F. Coudray' he: AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for bleaching any dark color of hair a fine golden 
Blonde. and $2 00 per Bottle. 

F. Soadeean 8 celebrated Vegetable Veloutine Face 
Powder. $1 per Box. 

F, Coudray’s ellenates Indelible Vegetable Face and 
Lip Rouge, $2 and $1 50 per Bottle. 

“Persian Khennaline,” the Wonderful Instantaneous 
Hair Stainer from the lightest Blonde to the darkest 
Brown, warranted to be harmless. $1 50 per Box. 

Something new. F.Coudray’s ALBU RNINE will 
ge the hair a beautiful golden brown—all the fash- 

on in Europe now. Warranted to be harmless. $2 50 

r Bottle. 

The Finest Stock of Human Hair ever exhibited, for 
which Gold and Silver Medals were awarded. A mag- 
nificent assortment of Switches,Curls, Invisible Fronts 
= young and old, Coiffures, the latest Parisian styles, 

rices to suit all. 

"iene success of our newly invented 

MARIE ANTOINETTE SWITCH, 
Made of the finest quality, all long hair. It can be 
dressed in the most fashionable styles, with the great- 
est of ease, forming Coiffure for Front and Back, at 
$6, $8, $10, $12, $15, and upward. Ladies buying one 
will be taught free of charge how to arrange the same. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any 
other House. 

Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
Hair, the largest and best made, 20c. each ; $2 per dozen. 

Combings made up in the most approved man- 
nee roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange. 

Advice given by a French artist how to arrange 
the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

Hair-dressing and Beautifying Rooms on the prem- 


ises. 

A magnificent line of Real Tortotse Shell 
Goods of every description on hand aud made to 
order on the premises at short notice. 

Repairing neatly done. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C. O, D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, 





L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 








Is the most beautiful work of the kind in the world. It 
contains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of fine Illustrations, 
and siz Chromo Plates of Flowers, beautifully drawn and 
colored from nature. Price 50 cents, in papet covers; 
$1 00 in elegant cloth. Printed in German and English. 
Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
—32 ages, fine Ii/lustrations, and Colored Plate in every 
num Price $1 25 a year; Five copies for $5 00. 
Vick?s Catalo og Illustrations, only 2 cts. 
ddress ES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ #4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, > Ff ncdetne 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ed ey 400 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Amy TWO, COO POOR. cccesosesesccescesoncce 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year.............+++ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post- Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franxiin Square, New York. 











SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
— for removing radically and permanently a 
n 


annoying SeeSeuroments from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., withont injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may ‘apply to Mme. JULIA , 216 West 88th St., N. Y. 





87 different Patterns for og! work, 
and 200 fancy wood Splints, with new 
oouLD 18 cts., postpaid. J. JAY 
Go 


16 Bromfield St St., Boston, Mass. 
40 Watered: Damas’ CARDS "onty’ 10¢. 


Name neatly printed om all. Star Printing Co., OR orintord, Ct. 


y-paerre= and CATA RRH.—A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympath: y and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of cha to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. M. CLA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 














LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 18c.; or 40 in 
case 18¢, Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol,Conn. 
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HARPER "'S BAZAR. 














Gane!’ Hair India Shawls 


Just Received 


A FRESH IMPORTATION OF 
ALL GRADES AND PRICES. 
FILLED INDIA SQUARES, 
From $50 upward. 
INDIA STRIPES AND DELHI, 
From $5 upward. 
EMBROIDERED CHUDDA 
LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS, 
From $40 upward. 
ALSO NEWEST DESIGNS AND COLORS OF 
FINE VALLEY CASHMERES, 
From $100 to $2500. 


A.T. STEWART & €0,, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


INFANTS’ 


And Young Children’s Wear. Complete wardrobes, 
containing 388 pieces, for $65, and single articles at 
equally low prices. Cambric Night-Slips from 85c. to 
$1 65, and Children’s Short Nainsook Dresses from $2. 


BABY 


Lawn Baskets at $4 75, and in Organdy, trimmed with 
Lace and Ribbon, at $6. Babies’ Lace Caps and Bonnets 
a specialty. These goods are cheap, and the quality 
and finish is such as will guarantee wear. 

Orders 4 mail will receive prompt attention. 


A. MORRISON, 


_ 893 Broadw ay, between 19th an and 20th Sts. 


S. T. TAYLOR, 
816 Broadway, N.Y., 


Importer of French Fashions & Journals. 
OPENING 


or 
IMPORTED TRIMMED PATTERNS 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 6th, 1878. 
Spring Designs—by the leading artists of Paris, 
selected by our own Houses in Paris, will be displayed. 
French Fashion Journals—‘Le Bon Ton,” 
“ La Mode Elegante,” and ‘' Revue de la Mode.” Speci- 
men copies $1 25. 
S. T. TAY LOR’S—the only perfect System in the 
world for cutting Ladies’ Dresses. Circular, containing 
Price-Lists, maile ed upon application gratuitously. 








WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are 1a © celebrated for their a style 
workmanship. Thei: 


HEA LTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusting 
pads, hasa world-wide reputation. Priec $1.50. 
.. Their Nursing Corset '5 the delight of 
% every mother. Price, $1.75. Their new 
Flexible Hip Corset, 
(120 bones), is warranted , Bet to break 
down over the hips. Price 2 
For sale by leading Serehnas. 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Warner Bros, 351 Broadway, N. Y. 


Choice Flower Seeds 


ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. To induce every 
person to try our unsurpassed Flower Seeds, we 
will send our prize collection of 40 packets, su- 
perb varieties,for 81 00. Worth three times the 
money. Seed and Plant Catalogue for stam 

A. HOWARD & CO., Pontoosuc, Hancock Co., Ti. 


EAITY 


pret plan, viz.: A $650 Piano for 
$40 Cabinet Parlor Organ for only $95, 
FOR SIX YEARS 
and sent on 15 DAYS TEST trial. Address 

D: AN’ L F. BEA ATT » A Ww ashington, New Jerse ey, U 8. A. 


BAZAR 


FASHION-PLATE, 


The undersigned will send to anybody, twice each 
year, spring and fall, a beautiful Bazar Fashion-Plate, 
on receipt of a 3-cent stamp to prepay postage. The 
Fashion-Plate is 22 by 28 inches in size, and will be 
sent only on application by letter, addressed to 
JAMES MoC A LL & CO., 48 East 14th St., New York. 


PI ANOS “The $900 Piano offered by a 

‘ country dealer in Jersey for 
$260 is made in this City, and same kind 
will be sold by WATERS & SONS, 40 East 
14th St., N. ¥., for $230 cash. Also WA- 
TERS’ celebrated PIANOS & ORGANS at re- 
duced prices for cash. Send for catalogues. 


Samples 











Beatty's 
$1753 3 
&. WARRANTED 








Liprary oF Cononss, 
Coryrieat Orrior, WasutneTon. \ 
To wit: Be rr Rememperen that on the ist day of 
February, Anno Domini 1878, JACOB ABBOTT, of 
the United States, has deposited in this Office the title 
of a Book, the title or de scription of which is in the 
words following, to wit: 
HISTORY OF CYRUS THE GREAT. By Jacos 
Anssort. With Engravings. 
The right whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 
with the laws of the —s States respecting copy- 
rights. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal for 14 years from March 19, 1878, at 
w! mg time the first term of 28 years will have ex- 
pire 


CARDS a 


LAYS, TABLEAUX, Dialogues, Rec itations, Cc olored d 
Fire, Tableau Li ghts, &c. “For Cats alogues send your 
address to HAPPY HOURS CO., 1 Chambers St., N. Y. 


95 Fashionable Cards, no two alike, with name, 10¢, 
postpaid, GEO, I, REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y 





S om no two x agg alike, with name, In superb Morocco 
ks, 1.00, Best lot ever offered. 

2 Cata- 
logue and samples de. J. A. Meanie, Fearon, N. ha 











WALTER BAKER & CO. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, 


AND 


COCOA 


PREPARATIONS 


Are highly recommended for their great nourishing and 
strengthening properties, and will be found equally 


COCOA POD AND BEAN. 


well adapted for invalids as well as those in health, 


All warranted PURE and manufactured from selected Cocoa. 
Highest Prize awarded at Paris, Vienna, and Philadelphia Exhibitions. 








1878 JONES 1840 





NOVELTIES, 

DRESS GOODS. A_ BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. ovo MILLINERY. 
- oO fs) = 
GLOVES. a . a) Fanoy Goons. 

0 = 
SHAW LS. o O HOSIERY. 
0 O be om 
8U ITS. a) O Laces. 
oO 
0 0 
0 O 
0 0 
1 1 Ve S- 











Eighth A Avenue 


AND 





Eighth Avenue | 





Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 


L : } 
*. ~* 


J ONES 


SHOES. o, ie 
m é 





SILKS. 
RIBBONS. O CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR-O Oo” pomEsrics. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A om CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. \V - Housefurnishing Goods. 





Fancy ¢ Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &e. 
~~ 


Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
rompt attention. Samples and Cata- 
fo ogues sent free. 
JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


RODGERS & ORR BnOS. 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


We will make special reductions in Silks, Black, 
Colored, and Fancy, Black Cashmeres, Crapes, Laces, 
Shawls, Cloaks, Suits, Ladies’ Underwear, Corsets, &c. 

Send for Sample s. Goods sent to all parts. Prompt- 
ness and satisfaction guaranteed. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
183, 185, 187 Fighth Avenue, N. YW. 











THE NEW PROCESS. 
WAX AUTUMN LEAVES. 


What has heretofore cost $10 00 we offer for $1 00 
per box. Descriptive Circular sent free. Address 
H.T. H. ARTLEY «& co., 265 Broadway, N. Y. 


EXCURSION To sail June 27th. Ap- 

RUROPR ply to Prof. A. Love- 
MAN, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

REINBECK, Teacher of the Piano at the 

-4- N. Y. Conservatory. Residence, 153 West 14th St. 











SPECIAL NOTICE. 
LORD & TAYLOR 


TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT 
THEY HAVE OPENED A 


Millinery Department, 


UNDER THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF MR. 
H. W. TAYLOR, FOR THE PAST FIVE YEARS 
DESIGNER FOR A. T. STEWART & CO. HIS 
LONG EXPERIENCE AND EXCELLENT TASTE 
IS A SUFFICIENT GUARANTEE THAT FOR 
BEAUTY OF STYLE AND FINE WORKMAN- 
SHIP OUR ASSORTMENT WILL BE SECOND TO 
NONE IN THE COUNTRY. 

BONNETS AND ROUND HATS CONSTANTLY 
ARRIVING FROM THE LEADING HOUSES OF 
PARIS AND LONDON. 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF MOURNING BON- 
NETS AND VEILS. 

t#” SPECIAL ATTENTION 
ORDERS. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY AND inc nce ST. 


LACE PATTERNS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price 25c. 
The Illustrated Book of Patterns of an extensive as- 
sortment of Barbes, Tie Ends, Parasol Covers, Fichus, 
Collars, Cuffs, Lace Strips, Necklaces, Head-Dvesses, 
Lambrequins, Tidies, &c., &c., of the Newest and most 
Fashionable Styles. Also showing the Quantity of 
Material required for each Design, Cost, &c. 
me. comes 5 & CO 
P.O. Box 3527. 7 1 Broadw ay, N.Y. 


50? MIXED CARDS, name in Gold, Silver, or Jet, 
10c. Outfit 10c. Grose Carp Co., ‘Northford, Ct. 


TO MOURNING 














tiiinntiietneaietadineieineee 
LOWER SEEDS.—800 best varieties at wholesale 
peg 5c. pkts. for 2igc. 10c. Ivy for 5c., &. 
Send for Catalogue. D. C. McG 
Riverside Gardens, Binghamton, N.Y. 














RS. CONNELLY’S REDEMPTION positive- 
ly restores grayest hair instantaneously to its orig- 
inal color, withoat le pad, silver, sulphur, or staining the 
scalp. The ingredients to make 20 ounces (no trouble or 
expense in making) —— to any address on receipt 
of $1; samples 25c.; circulars free. A trial will convince 
you. Letter postage stamps taken as cash. Address 
rs. ANNA CONNELLY, 27 Bond St., N. Y. 
6 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol,Comm. 


TAMPING PATTERNS.,— Circulars free, 
or Stamreep Sampves of 100 designs for 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 





A $6.00 ELEGANT SET 


COIN SILVER T ABLEWARE 


FOR ONLY 


a a E DOLLAR. 


Consisting of one Set of Six Extra Coin Silver Plated Teaspoons, of latest style pat- 
tern, that retails at $4.50 per set, and one elegant Butter-Knife that retails at $1.50, makin 


worth of useful and valuable Silver Tableware -¥ only $1.00, warranted eq 
Tablewa 


Plated Coin Silver 


re sold a 


t 86.00. Upon each S tray and 


te a 
Butter-Knife we will engrave, if desired, your initial free, and will send all Silverware 


red to you by post or express 


FREE OF EXPENSE. 


The Silverware manufactured by the old and reliable Eagle Gold and Silver Plating Co.,, of this 
city, never fails to give satisfaction.—Christian Review, Cincinnati, 
Fora good article of Coin Silver Tableware, the Eagle Gold and bilver Plating Co., of this city, 


can be relied upon.—Cincinnati_ Post. 


The Eagle Gold and Silver Plating Co, are a firm well known for probity and bhonor.—Blan- 


chester Press, Ohio. 


SS All Silverware of our manufacture is warranted first class and of latest style pat- 


tern. 
mane families. Think of it—#6.0¢ 

yrite plainly, 
set of Extra Plaied Coin Silverware, 


iving your pont-odlen, county 
Address all’orders to 


For use and beauty it is nearly as valuable as solid Silver, and much preferred by 
00 worth of our best plated Silverware for only $1.00! 


,and State, and send $1.00 for this $6.00 


EAGLE GOLD & SILVER PLATING CO., 180 Elm Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
Se Cut this Advertisement out, as it appears but once. 





Moltke's Letters from Russia, 











PAJEHLCARSON 


“i125 CHAMBERS S We ) 
HINEW YORK 











> Fe! , 
Jos ETAIL&WHOLESALEY 
NILY THE BEST” t 
SCeaTatocuts FREE 











A splendid opportunity to acquire a valuable and con- 
venient library at an insignificant outlay of money.— 
Boston TRANSCRIPT. 


Harper's Half- Hour series. 


A VALUABLE LIBRARY: 


ROMANCE, BELLES-LETTRES, HISTORY, FINANCE, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 








50 ENTERTAINING VOLUMES FOR $10. 





15 CENTS EACH, 
The Turks in Europe. By Edward A. Freeman. 
Kate Cronin's Dowry. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


20 CENTS EACH, 
Thompson Hall. By Anthony Trollope. Illustrated. 
Oliver Cromwell. By Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
Diendonnée. By Geraldine Butt. 
The Time of Roses. By Geraldine Butt. 
The Jilt. By Charles Reade. Illustrated. 
The Mill of St. Herbot. By Katharine S. Macquoid, 
The House on the Beach. By George Meredith. 
Percy and the Prophet. By Wilkie Collins. 
Jews and their Persecutors. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton. By George Eliot. 
Mr. Giltil’s Love Story. By George Eliot. 
Janet’s Repentance. By George Eliot. 
Poor Zeph! By F. W. Robinson. 
Spanish Armada for the Invasion of England. 
Da Capo. By Miss Thackeray. 
The Bride of Landeck. By G. P. R. James. 


25 CENTS EACH, 
Tales from Shakespeare. Comedies. 
Tales from Shakespeare. Tragedies. 
When the Ship Comes Home. By Besant and Rice, 
Early England. By Fred. York-Powell. 
England a Continental Power. By L. Creighton, 
Rise of the People. By James Rowley. 
Tudors and the Reformation. By M. Creighton, 
Struggle against Absolute Monarchy. B.M. Cordery. 
University Life in Anc’t Athens. By W. W. Capes, 
Primer of Greek Liter By Eugene Lawrence. 
Primer of Latin Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Primer of Medieval Literature. By Eugene Lawrence, 
Peter the Great. By John Lothrop Motley. 
Cooking Receipts. From Harper's Bazar. 
Virginia. A Roman Sketch. 
The ABC of Finance. By Simon Newcomb 
Warren Hastings. By Lord Macaulay. 
Life and Writings of Addison. By Lord Macaulay. 
Lord Clive. By Lord Macaulay. 
Frederic the Great. By Lord Ma 
The Earl of Chatham. By Lord Macaulay. 
William Pitt. By Lord Macaulay. 
Samuel Johnson. By Lord Macaulay. 
John Hampden—Lord Burleigh. By Lord Macaulay. 
Sir William Temple. By Lord Macaulay. 


ature, 


aulay. 


Machiavelli—Horace Walpole. By Lord Macanlay. 
Jobr Milton—Lord Byron. By Lord Macaulay. 
My Lady's Money. By Wilkie Collins. 
Shepherds All and Maidens Fair. Bes»nt and Rice. 


Back to Back. 
David’s Litt) 


By Edward Everett Hale. 
eLad. By L. T. Meade. 
Tr’d by Grace B 





gelow. 


PusiisHep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(a A complete set of the above 
sent by mail, postage prepaid. 
States, on receipt of Ten Dol 


fifty volumes will be 





any part of the United 





irs. 





The volumes sent separately at their advertised prices, 
postage free. 

ENT FREE on application—BRIGGS & BRO.'S 

Flower and Vegetable Catalogue. Our large 


crops enable us to SELL SEEDS LOW. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., or CHICAGO, ILLS. 





12 PICTURE AUTOGRAPH CARDS 

Sree to one girl in each town in the U.S. or 
Canada who will agree to distribute my Circulars. 

J. JAY GOULD, 16 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


saa? @ H — 
Ladies’ Shopping °° New York. 
Write fully to Mrs. K. L. Resurent. as B’way., N. Y. 
AO EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. x 


W ANTE px n in each State for the Detective 
p thi Service and to report crime. Pay 
liberal. Inclose stamp, and address AMERICAN AND 


EUROPEAN Sroret SeRvVIOE Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


25 FANCY CARDS,Snowflake, Damask, &c.,no 2 alike, 
) with name, l0c. Nassau Carp Co, Nassau, N. ¥. 


— nye an N for a wholesale house, 

salary; trave penses paid. 

ED: R. & Ce 0., box 1364, Cis eianetl, Obie” 
JDRENCH umeiee Patterns. F. Bapourrav, 
removed to 374 Bowery, N. Y. Send for Circular. 











C & ELEGANT Cards, (25 styles) or 40 Fine Mixed, 
, with name 10c. Helen Read & Co.,New Haven, cL 

















HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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THE LATEST POPULAR IDOL OF THE LADIES. 
(The uglier he is, the better they like him.) 


FACETLE. 
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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 





A neicunor of Alphonse Karr, a professional garden- 
er, called le pére Gerard, and a country wag, recently 
brought to him a pinch of silk-worms’ eggs, which he 
mistook for rare flower seeds, and sowed conscien- 
tiously, according to the recipe. When he discovered 
the hoax he said pothing, but, as a revenge, he caused 
a packet of herrings’ eggs to be sent from Paris to Pére 
Gérard, together with various real seeds. The cun- 
ning old peasant, who perceived the trick at first sight, 
pretended to be greatly obliged for the present, and to 
sow the new seeds. After a few days, however, he call- 
ed upon the littérateur. ‘* Monsieur Karr,” said he, “I 
have sown those new varieties which you gave me, and 
want to show you the results.” They went together 
to the garden, where Karr was shown a splendid bed 
of red herrings, head upward, emerging from the earth. 

—_—————_ 








** Always try to hit the nail upon the head, my boy,” 
said an uncle to his nephew; but the nephew’s little 
cousin whispered to him, ‘‘ Don’t hit the nail on your 
finger, for it hurts awful.” 


vf ecunt! | 
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> 
A GRAVE ANSWER. 
Doctor. “Thomas, did Mra. Popjoy get the medi- 
cine I ordered yesterday ?” 
Tuomas. “ Ibileeve 80, Sir; I see all the blinds down 
this morning.” ° 


MORE OF YOUNG AMERICA. 
Foxy Morurr. “ What would you do without a 
mother, Tom ?” 
Tom. “ Do as I liked, ma.” 


a 
A bachelor says all he should ask for in a wife would 
be a good temper, health, good understanding, agreea- 
ble physiognomy, figure, good connection, domestic 
habits, resources of amusement, good spirits, conver- 
sational talents, elegant manners, and money. He does 
not say what he has to give in exchange for all this. 


—_——————_ 

An editor says he heard recently how a man cured a 
neighbor newspaper-borrower. It is told thus: “ Mr. 
Jones, father wants to borrow your paper; he only 
wants to read it.” 

“Well, go back and ask your father to lend me his 
7: I only want to eat it.” 





“Honesty is the best policy,” but some folks are sat- 
isfied with second best. It is hard to be honest on an 
empty stomach. 

“Pay as you go.” If you haven’t any thing to pay 
with, don’t go. If you are forced to go, record every 
indebtedness, and let your heirs settle the bills. 

“Politeness costs nothing,” but it is not expected 
that you will wake a man at midnight to ask permis- 
sion to go through his hen-house. It is more court- 
eous to let him enjoy his needed repose. 


en 
Very common Acitiry—Running up a “score.” 


covnmapdiissamenaian 

A distressed mother writes to a newspaper for advice, 
which she gets thusly: “The only way to cure your 
son of staying out late o’ nights is to break his legs.” 

— 
THE FINISHING TOUCH. 

“Oo, but ye are an angel, darlint !” 

“Now get along wid yer blarney, Pat.” 

“Sure an’ ye on’y want a kipple o’ wings an’ a bed- 
gownd to be compliate.” 


———~>———— 
YOUTHFUL ASPIRATIONS. 
Filius (who has been to see a pantomime) ad Patrem 
loquitur. 
You ask me what I fain would be, 
When childhood’s bappy days are o’er, 
When Dr. Birch and Mrs. B. 
Shall see my winsome face no more. 








Grim war's alarms delight me not, 
A general I would not be; 

And if your loving son were shot, 
How very sad you all would be! 


The Church! Well, yes, a bishop's see 
I own would suit your darling boy ; 





But then he might a curate be 

His whole life long, and that’s not joy. 
The Law! With all I'd wish to dwell 

At peace. A lawyer lives by strife. 
With grief and shame my heart would swell 





Should I be doomed to such a life. 











CHILDHOOD’S SLUMBER. 


Forensic wig I will not don, 

Nor soldier's coat, nor parson’s gown : 
But, since the subject we are on, 

I think I'd like to be a clown! 





t 
1¢ next evening the boy did not come. 
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POCKET. 
Mr. Grrep (owner). “There, I have got that old ship well covered. If she makes a safe trip, why, all 


right ; if she gets wrecked, why, all right again for me.” 


Strapeinc Younc Man 
more pull, and in she goes. 


BUCKLING DOWN TO HIS WORK. 
(bracing his foot against a favorite corn). “Now then, Sir, sit steady. One 








